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WAS SHE TAMED? 



CHAPTER I. 

A TALL girl, with beautiful features, fair hair, 
and dark blue eyes, was sitting in the boudoir 
of a London house on a hot morning towards 
the end of July. She had on her knees a 
newspaper full of dying roses, the leaves of 
which she was pulling off and throwing into 
another newspaper at her side. 

Opposite to her, lounging in an easy-chair, 
with some pieces of a fishing rod in his hand, 
sat a fine-looking young man, with plain fea- 
tures, but an open pleasant expression, re- 
sembling that of the girl. 

" I am tired of being in London," she said, 
with a sigh. " I declare I will go home with 
papa. Fancy all the boating we are missing 
by staying burning here V 

VOL. L 1 
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** Well, yes, it certainly is a pity as you are 
so fond of it ; but I must say I am glad 
enough to get on shore for a little ; besides, 
the hops are great fun, though they are all 
over-crowded ; very different to our colonial 
hops, where we have six ladies to a hundred 
gentlemen/* 

"That must be delightful for the gentle- 
men r 

He laughed, and went on cleaning his fish- 
ing-rod. 

" What time do you go to-morrow T 

" Ten-thirty express." 

" I shall not care for anything when you 
are gone ; I only liked going out because I 
liked watching you enjoying yourself so much.'* 

" Oh, rubbish !" he said, laughing. *' You 
enjoyed it just as much yourself ; don't begin 
to get blas^ at your time of life ; only your 
second season, too, isn't it V 

" Yes ; and may it be my last ! Oh, Hal, I 
wish I was going to sea with you ?" 

" What, and live on salt junk and lively 
biscuits ! Sleep in a hammock ; up at five ; 
climb the rigging when we are rolling yard- 
arms under 1 You would like it uncommonly. 
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I expect/' and he chuckled merrily as he po- 
lished the brass handle of the fishing-rod. 

Edith O'Neil, for that was the young lady's 
name, was not in good spirits to-day ; she had 
over-danced herself, and the oppressive heat 
of the weather made her feel stuffy. '* Oh, 
Harry !" she exclaimed, " I wish you were not 
going, I shall miss you dreadfully !" 

He looked a little surprised at the emotion 
which her voice made evident. ** But Ira 
not going far this time," he said ; " only 
cruising in the Channel. I would not take it 
to heart if I were you." He did not know ex- 
actly how to console her ; suddenly he hit on 
what he thought a good idea : "Just think 
what a jolly position you are in ; I am sure I 
wish I was a young lady, with every one 
dancing attendance on me, and bowing and 
scraping to me, even the rudest, Grossest people 
being civil to me, and ready to do anything 
for me ; able to have anything I asked for, 
never obliged to obey orders ! Why, bless my 
heart, if I was a young lady, it would be a long 
time before I should worry myself about fifty 
brothers going away from me.'' He spoke in 
a hearty merry tone to try and cheer her up. 

1—2 
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** Oh, Harry, what a horrid girl you would 
be !" she exclaimed, laughing in spite of her- 
self as she got up, and leaning over the back 
of his chair, scattered some moss rose leaves 
on his rough curls. *^To think that Ned 
will be the only gentleman I shall have to 
take out for the next six weeks !" and she 
bent down and kissed the front lock of 
Harry's hair. 

'* He'll be a very good fellow if the dowagers 
don't spoil him,^' and he laughed and tossed 
the rose leaves off his hair. 

" He'd be a good boy enough if he did not 
give himself such airs. He acts much better 
at hoine. It is only here where he is made 
so much of that he puts on those manners," 
she said, thoughtfully looking at Harry's 
fingers, which were large, brown, and red, 
and scrubbing violently with a piece of cha- 
mois leather in them at his fishing-rod. 

At that moment the door opened, and a 
handsome young man, fashionably dressed, 
sauntered in. 

"Talk of /' whispered Edith, into 

Harry's ear. 

" Well, Ned/' said Harry, cheerfully look- 
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ing round, " where have you dropped from, 
old feUow r 

Edward walked towards the pier-glass, 
looked for several moments at the reflection 
of his delicate pink and white cheeks in it, 
then he turned round and leant against the 
mantel-shelf, as he said, with a slight drawl, 
" Why don't you give that to one of the ser- 
vants to be cleaned ? What's the good of 
boa-ing yourself with it V 

** If you want a thing done give it to your 
servant, but if you want it well done do it 
yourself," answered Harry, complacently, po- 
lishing away at the eternal brass handle. 

" It depends on who youaw servant is," said 
Edward, languidly. 

'' Well, mine is nil at present," said Harry, 
briskly ; " have not got such a thing, never 
had, and don't suppose ever shall." 

" If you will allow me, I'll ring for my valet, 
and ordaw him to do it ?" 

*' Not a bit of it," said Harry, sharply, look- 
ing as if he was afraid his precious rod would 
be taken from him by force. "If it upsets 
your nerves to see a working-man at work, 
why 111 be off to the stables, that's all !" 
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" No, that you shan't !" exclaimed Edith. 
" This is my boudoir, and here you shall stay, 
whoever else may go ;" and she looked haugh- 
tily at Edward. 

" Pway don't let there be any disturbance 
in the domestic awaugements on my account," 
he said, politely, as he turned round to look 
at himself in the glass again. He was singu- 
larly and indeed marvellously handsome, and 
as good and noble as he was beautiful ; his 
only fiiult being that he could see Edith's 
faults. " I suppose you don't get much wod 
fishing on board ?" 

"Oh, yes," said Harry, decidedly, "lots; 
we keep a tank of gold fish in the hold, that 
the officers may have something to do on a 
wet day." 

Edith burst into a merry peal of laughter. 

Edward stroked his moustache (a very 
small and fair one), and gazed listlessly about 
the room. 

" I should think you must all fancy the 
golden age has come on board the ^Blue 
Bottle ' " (the name of Harry's man-of-war), 
said Edith. 

At that moment the door opened, and a 
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short stout girl, apparently older than Edith, 
entered. 

" Molly 1" exclaimed Harry, looking round 
at her. " Welcome !" 

*^ Where have you been roaming ?" asked 
Edith. 

The newcomer untied her bonnet, threw it 
on the sofa, and began to fan herself with a 
leather flower-pot mat, which was lying on the 
table. 

** Why, where have you been T exclaimed 
Edith, staring at her cheeks, which were crim- 
son with heat. 

" Apparently in an inclement and exhaust- 
ing atmosphere," said Edward, languidly. 

" Why, Edith, you know where we have 
been as well as I do,'' said the young lady, 
impatiently. 

" Well, I don't," said Harry ; "so pray en- 
lighten my bewildered mind ?" 

" You ought to have come too," continued 
the irate young lady, still addressing herself 
to Edith. " All the Holdeens asked for you. 
Poor mamma had the greatest trouble trjdng 
to make excuses for you. Saying you were il] 
from the heat, and exhausted from too many 
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balls, and all sorts of rubbish. I did not at- 
tempt anything of the sort, but said I believed 
the reason you stayed at home was because it 
was Harry's last morning, and you wanted to 
see the last of him." 

**Well, she could not have had a better 
reason," said Harry, complacently. " But in 
the meantime who are the Holdeens ? Where 
do they anchor ? And how came you to go to 
tiffin there at this hour of the day V 

^' It wasn't tiffin," said Marion. " I wish it 
had been ! It was nothing half so good. It 
was only the rehearsal of the morning amateur 
concert the Holdeens are going to have this 
day week, and the heat was indescribable ! 
Such crowds of people ; and they could not 
open any of the front windows, because of the 
noise in the street. Miss Sybil Maltravers 
fainted, and there was such a fuss getting her 
out. Sir Hengist was standing next her, and 
she fell on his shoulder, and, of course, he had 
to carry her out. All her hair came down, 
and Gertrude Holdeen told me afterwards 
that quite a mark of rouge and paint was left 
on Sir Hengist's coat where her head had 
fallen on his arm 1" 
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Harry burst into a shout of laughter ; Ed- 
ward even condescended to smile. 

Edith's fair face flushed. " Did he look 
pleased with his position ?" 

" Oh, of course — very ; especially when she 
revived, and, looking round, said : ' Oh, Sir 
Hengist, is it you f How very kind ;' and 
then closed her eyes with a sigh." 

" I believe the whole thing was a get up," 
said Edith, indignantly, " from beginning to 
end.'' 

" A feint in fact," said Harry, " only she 
does not appear to have got up so much as to 
have fallen down as far as she conveniently 
could." 

" Well," said Marion, " we all thought it 
rather suspicious her being standing next to 
Sir Hengist just at the moment. He looked 
so taken aback ; he got quite red, and did not 
seem, at first, able to decide whether he would 
let her fall right down, or catch her on the 
way* However, every one sooil crowded round 
her, and he was obliged to carry her out to 
the stairs to get some air, and there she began 
to revive, and soon found out who had carried 
her out — if she had ever had any doubt. 
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Then she said she thought she felt able to go 
home if he would escort her to the carriage, 
and so they both disappeared; and I saw- 
no more of him ; and soon after we came 
away." 

*' He's hooked, poor fellow, I expect !" ex- 
claimed Edward, forgetting his lisp in the 
earnestness of his sympathy. 

" Ah 1 see what it is to have the birth- 
right 1'* exclaimed Harry, dolefully. ^* It's a 
long time before any young lady would take 
the trouble to faint on my shoulder ; though 
I am sure I am fully as well able to carry her 
out in a graceful and majestic manner as all 
the eldest sons in Christendom ! I've carried 
many a drunken sailor in the colonies before 
new.' 

Edith and Marion laughed heartily. 

" That's a qualification, certainly !" ex- 
claimed the former. 

" What's the reason that Miss Sybil Mal- 
travers is made such a rout about?" asked 
Harry. " I'm always hearing of her wher- 
ever I go ; and I've been introduced to her at 
least ten times by my dearest friends and 
most sincere well-wishers." 
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" Why, she is supposed to be an heiress," 
said Marion. 

*^ She has the most rum figure-head I ever 
saw !" 

Marion laughed. 

" She's painted up to her eyes !" said Edith, 
laughing heartily. 

^* War paint V said Harry, putting one end 
of a piece of whip-cord in his mouth, while he 
began to knot the other. " But why is she 
so civil to me ? She has mistaken me for Ned, 
I expect.'' 

"Perhaps she thinks you'll be Sir Harry 
O'Neil, K.C.B., some day, and is making pro- 
vision for the future," said Marion, gravely. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Sir Charles O'Neil was a hale, hearty old 
man, with white hair, and a red face. He 
had a fine place and a great deal of property 
on the south coast of Ireland ; and had all his 
life been devoted to the pastime of yachting. 
His wife, Lady Villars, had two sons and 
two daughters. Marion was the eldest — just 
twenty- two years of age when this story com- 
mences ; then Edward, a year younger ; then 
a year younger, Harry, a lieutenant in the 
navy ; then Edith, the fourth, just eighteen. 
As Edith and Harry grew up, they developed 
their father's taste for yachting, and were 
never happy out of a boat of some sort. Sir 
Charles, who was fond of all his children, but 
who absolutely idolized Edith, was very pleased 
to have their company on his cruises ; and, at 
last, he grew so accustomed to them, that he 
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would have felt dull if he had been obliged to 
make a cruise without them. Now Edith 
was singularly beautiful ; while her sister was 
ordinary-looking. If the truth must be told, 
Edith was spoiling her hands with rowing, 
and her complexion with sunburn ; and her 
manners got careless and boyish when she had 
been away at sea for months at a time. 

An Irish lady never can be anything but an 
Irish lady — the most beautiful object in crea- 
tion — but she may have lost that superficial 
polish, which is like the dew-drop on a rose- 
bud in the morning. 

Sir Charles had been a very rich man in his 
young days ; with a far larger property, and 
finer place in the North of England than his 
one in the South of Ireland. But he had had 
a friend, a Mr. Brandon ; and in that friend, 
he had placed implicit trust, with all that 
generous confidence which is a peculiar cha- 
racteristic of the Saxon race. Well, the friend 
was not a Saxon, but a sort of a mongrel, half 
French, and half Scotch, with the pleasant 
manners of the former, and the enlarged eye 
to the main chance of the latter ; but with- 
out that severe rectitude of moral principle 
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for which both nations are so justly cele- 
brated. 

However, to make a long story short, Sir 
Charles was persuaded to go security for Mr. 
Brandon, who was in a position where an im- 
mense amount of money passed through his 
hands — a very fair share of which he con- 
trived to appropriate to himself ; and having 
done so, absconded; and had never been 
heard of since. Sir Charles was called on to 
pay such a large sum of money, that he was 
forced to sell the whole of his Yorkshire pro- 
perty to cover the expense. This he deeply 
regretted, for more reasons than one. In the 
first place, Greyfriars Abbey (his Yorkshire 
place) had been in his family for several genera- 
tions, and he felt as if his ancestors would 
rise from their graves and reproach him when 
they found their bones, so to speak, sold 
over their heads to a Birmingham manufac- 
turer. 

It was a beautiful old place, and all the 
manufacturer s friends, when they went to see 
him — which they often did, for he was a 
kind-hearted and generous man ; always glad 
to see his friends ; and as hospitable, if not 
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hospitabler, than any lord in the land — went 
home deciding mentally to lay out their su- 
burban villas in ruins and old trees. In the 
second place, it was in a neighbourhood which 
he particularly liked, and in which he had 
many old friends ; friends in whom — not- 
withstanding Humphrey Brandon's example, 
which one would have thought suflScient 
to prevent him from ever having a friend 
again — he placed implicit confidence ; and 
with whom he enjoyed cheery companionship, 
good dinners, and better hunts. Then, too, 
in the third place ; last, and dare I, to a 
novel reader, say least ? Oh, no ! Last, it is 
true ; but last on the principle on which the 
greatest person in a procession always goes 
last; the archbishop, for instance, in the 
wake of the most recently ordained curate ; 
the queen, following the glass coach with the 
mace and speaker therein — but then we know 
talkers get the first places everywhere — last 
then, at last, a young lady with whom he was 
really very much in love — don't be shocked, 
dear reader, it was long before he had seen, 
or even heard of, the present Lady O'Neil — 
had, when she heard of his misfortunes, re- 
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fused to have anything more to say to him, 
though she had greatly encouraged his atten- 
tions in his days of prosperity, and he had 
loved her as man only loves once in this 
stormy life below. He was amazed and utterly 
overcome at her conduct. Yes ; though quite 
a young Oxford man, and fresh from the 
schools, he was as much amazed as if he had 
not just been reading the classical opinions of 
women. 

Her conduct was a cruel blow to him, and 
from that moment he took a determination 
never to marry, but to devote his decimated 
heart for the remainder of his life to yachting. 
But " men propose, and" — well, women pro- 
pose sometimes, too; but, they did not do so 
in this case. No, his marriage was altogether 
his fault ; after a long time he fell in love 
again with a more beautiful woman than his 
first love, and she reciprocated his affection, 
loving him — as some women are capable of 
doing — for himself, and not for his money; 
so they were married, and she had made him 
such a wife as will be seen hereafter. 

Edith was one of those young ladies — dis- 
couraged by our grandmothers, but encouraged 
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by our grandcliildren — who like to have every- 
thing their own way, both in the house and 
out of it. But, owing no doubt to the 
depravity of the human heart, she was, not- 
withstanding her pride and self-will, much 
admired. Parallel cases are too common in 
the present day ; for spiritual blindness is so 
rife in these times that where external beauty 
is found clothing a poverty of mental qualities, 
it obtains in too many instances that homage 
which, according to the laws of strict morality, 
is the prerogative of virtue. At the present 
moment Edith had two very devoted admirers 
— at least so they gave her every reason to 
imagine. The first was Sir Hengist Horsair, a 
direct descendant of the Hengists and Horsairs 
of the times of the conquest. He was rich, 
handsome, and polished— polish indeed was 
his strong point ; he had a beautiful figure, 
and his clothes were always made in a fashion 
so new that none had seen it until it appeared 
upon him ; he was steady, and not a smoker, 
gambler, horseracer, or any other such thing ; 
he was in fact extremely sober, honest, and 
respectable, and Edith said he " had a hundred 
horse power of common sense/' 

VOL. L 2 
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Her other admirer was Mr. Bartholomew 
Bocock Batty, a city merchant; he was a mil- 
lionnaire, and could have spent Sir Hengist's 
yearly rentroll every day if he had pleased, and 
not have missed it. He was in fact the eldest 
son of Mr. Batty, the Birmingham manu- 
facturer who bought Greyfriars Abbey from 
Sir Charles O'Neil so many years ago. He 
was short and portly, with blue eyes, and a 
fat, good-humoured face, like one of Rubens's 
cherubs, only a somewhat matured and slightly 
wrinkled cherub — for Bartholomew Bocock 
would never see the first side of fifty again. 
You have observed, no doubt, that I said the 
Jirst side of fifty, and you think perhaps 
I ought to have said the right side. But why 
ought I ? If life had been unhappy, and 
seemed likely to continue so, the sixty side of 
fifty would appear righter to us than the 
forty side. Would it not? Indeed by the 
time we have got to the summit of fifty, and 
can survey the lie of the land quietly on either 
side, we too often come to the conclusion that 
jf we have not been unhappy all our lives, at 
any rate we ought to have been, which comes 
to the same thing as if we were ; for scientific 
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ineD tell us there are no facts except those 
connected with science, and that other subjects 
rest merely on opinion. 

But for the present, dear reader, you 
must smother your anxiety about Edith's 
two admirers, for tJmost immediately after 
Harry's departure. Sir Charles was recalled by 
important busineas to Daffodil HaU, and his 
whole family went with him, leaving Edith's 
admirers disconsolate. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The grounds of Daffodil Hall were bordered 
on one side by the sea, and there was a little 
bay on the property in which Sir Charles 
kept his yacht, " The Queen of Sheba." 

Edith was as ranch at home on board ship 
as an able-bodied seaman of twenty years' 
standing. During September Harty's ship was 
ordered into the harbour for a fortnight. Sir 
Charles read out the announcement that it 
was coming from the " Times'* one morning at 
breakfast, which was greeted with a general 
burst of delight 

" I propose that we go over in * The Queen 
of Sheba/ and meet him," said Sir Charles, 
laying down the "Times" and drawing his 
chair up to the table, preparatory to beginning 
his breakfast. "What do you say?" And 
he looked at Edith, 
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" Why, of course 1 it is the only thing any 
sensible person could think of doing 1" ex- 
claimed Edith, joyfully humming, " * I'm afloat, 
Pm afloat/ " 

" What are you afloat in ? the butter bowl?" 
asked Edward, who was always much more 
natural, and unlispy, and unairified at home 
than in town — was, in fact, himself then, 
whereas in town his head was so turned by 
admiration, and he tried to be some one so 
grand, that no one could understand who he 
was. 

" No," said Edith, rashly, '' I'm afloat in 
my own mind," meaning that she wa^ fancy, 
ing herself at sea. 

" Indeed, you never said anything truer 
than that I" exclaimed Edward, heartily. 
"Your brains have been at sea ever since 
last season." 

" Well, that is a tacit confession that I 
possess such appendages." 

" Come," said Sir Charles, " that's what I 
caU true humility." 

"I am obliged," said Edith, "like most 
sisters, to be thankful for small mercies." 

"Do you^ call the gift of a mind a 
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small mercy V* asked Sir Charles, with a 
smile. 

'' The gift of a small mind would be a small 
mercy, I suppose," said Edith ; " or else the 
gift of a great mind could not be a great 
mercy." 

"What time shall I order Evans to get 
the * Queen' under weigh 1" asked Edward, 
rising from his breakfast. He had a wretched 
appetite, and had usually finished his break- 
fast or luncheon about the time the rest of 
the world were beginning theirs. " If ever 
Edith is married," he continued, kneeling one 
knee on his chair, and tipping it backwards 
and forwards while he looked across the table 
at his sister, " she will argue at the altar with 
the unlucky man about which hand she is to 
give him." 

" And end in giving him neither," said 
Edith, complacently helping herself to honey. 
"I don't think T argue much; but when 
people make ridiculous remarks, and I ask 
them questions which expose their folly, then 
they are angry with me, and say, *0h, you are 
such an arguer !' Besides, why should I not 
argue if I please ? It is an innocent amuse- 
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ment," and she raised her eyebrows. *^ Be- 
sides, I don't think I do argue." 

" Oh dear no, never," said. Edward, as he 
walked to the window and looked out. " Does 
it say what hour the * Blue Bottle' " (Harry's 
ship) " is expected in ?" 

*' No ; it says she will be here to-day," said 
Sir Charles, glancing down at the " Times ;" 
*' about high tide, probably." 

" That's about half-past four," said Edward, 
musing. 

" I hope, Edith, my dear, you will take a 
parasol," said Lady O'Neil ; *' your com- 
plexion is getting ruined by the sun ; I am 
sure I don't know what it will be like by 
next season." 

"A parasol!" exclaimed Edith, in a tone 
of derision; "fancy steering with the para- 
sol in one hand and the tiller in the 
other !" 

" The only pair of soles seen on board the 
'Queen of Sheba,' are those caught with a 
silver hook from Jim Bunting's hooker coming 
home of an evening," said Sir Charles, with a 
good-humom-ed look at Edith. 

"A woman is quite nuisance enough on 
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board ship," said Edward, " without bringing 
a parasol to add to the worry/' 

Three o'clock found the *^ Queen of Sheba" 
under weigh, and running before a light breeze 
out the harbour's mouth. Edith was steering ; 
the sun was shining with its full force on her 
face, as she had no veil or parasol, and wore 
a small black hat, with half an inch of rim to 
it. On the front of this black hat was pinned 
a tiny picture, designed and painted by her- 
self, of a grand lady in a long dress riding on 
a camel. Edith was very proud of this work 
of art, and though in picturing to the mind 
the splendour of the " Queen of the South," 
much was left to the imagination, yet the 
performance, on the whole, was decidedly 
creditable to a person who had never drawn 
a picture before in her life. 

Edward was lying at full length on the lee 
side of the yacht smoking, while Sir Charles 
was sitting on a life-belt, looking through a 
spyglass in the direction of the horizon. They 
were a silent party. Edith, whose tongue 
generally went fast enough, was too deeply 
occupied with her navigation to talk on trivial 
subjects ; Edward was half asleep ; and when 
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Sir Charles spoke, it was generally to ask a 
question of Evans the skipper, who answered 
it with that laconic brevity for which sailors 
are celebrated. 

Edith looked very handsome, though she 
was decidedly burnt ; but you forgave the 
tantied coating, which reached up to where 
her hat came on her forehead, in consideration 
of the bright healthy gleam in her dark blue 
eyes, and the rosy flush brought by the sea 
wind to her cheeks. At the present moment 
she was wishing in her own mind that Marion 
had been able to come out, as she would have 
enjoyed the sail so much ; but she had been 
obliged to remain indoors to do a number of 
different little things for her mother. Marion 
was one of those girls who all their life go 
steadily on doing their duty, without gaining 
any praise or applause, and who at last get 
to be looked upon as social maids-of-all-work, 
and expected by the other members meekly 
to allow all the unpleasant duties of the entire 
family to concentrate themselves upon their 
individual "corpus vile.'' Edith never did 
any duty in particular, never thought, in fact, 
that she had any duty to do ; but devoted 
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all her time and energies to amusing herself; 
and casting black care to the winds, not only 
took every opportunity of enjoyment which 
presented itself, but created a great many 
which in the natural order did not present 
themselves. 

As the " Queen of Sheba" rounded out of 
the harbour, she gave a tremendous plunge, 
dipping her bowsprit well under. 

" There's a storm coming," said Edith, who 
had never been sea-sick in her life, and en- 
joyed the rocking of the vessel. 

" Hum. Yes," said Sir Charles. " A heavy 
roll up channel.'* 

A few minutes more and they rounded 
another headland, and as they did so came in 
sight of the Channel squadron sailing in a line, 
some of the ironclads rolling frightfully. 

" There they are I" burst from the lips of 
every one on board the " Queen of Sheba." 

" There they are, and no mistake 1" ex- 
claimed Sir Charles, walking to the bow 
with his spyglass, which he steadied on 
one of the sailor's shoulders. " ' Blue Bottle' 
third." 

"Yes, and how she's rolling!" exclaimed * 
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Edith, eagerly. " I declare I don't call it 
safe/' she added. 

"No one much cares whether you do or 
not, I expect," said Edward, standing up and 
shading his eyes with his hand. 

" They are signalling 1" said Sir Charles ; 
" I wish I could make out what they are 
saying.'* 

" Harry will tell us when he comes," said 
Edith in a tone of deep satisfaction. "He 
really is like a brother," and she glanced at 
Edward, who she knew particularly disliked 
being compared to Harry. 

" The signals are blowing away from us ; 
how does that come about with the wind this 
way V said Edith. 

" The wind is all round the compass to-day," 
said Sir Charles, who was trying in vain to 
decipher them. 

Ten minutes more, and they passed the 
admiral's ship, dipping as they went by, and 
soon were fifty yards on the lee side of the 
" Blue Bottle," which was rolling her yard- 
arms under. 

" She looks as if she was a sort of training- 
ship for sea-sick officers," said Edward, who 
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was not always as complete a master of him- 
self in a heavy sea as he wished to be. 

" She's like a nut-shell with three knitting- 
needles in her/' said Sir Charles, in a tone 
which, notwithstanding its apparent careless- 
ness, had a ring of anxiety in it. 

" Can you see Harry ? is he on deck T 
asked Edith of Sir Charles. 

" He's below, brushing his hair, and looking 
at himself in the glass," said Edward, 
maliciously glancing at Edith. 

She disdained to reply. 

They sailed down the whole line of the fleet, 
and then turned and followed it into the 
harbour. 

" Will they salute V asked Edith, as they 
approached the harbour. 

" Yes, there's a new port admiral," said Sir 
Charles. 

It was always a great delight to Edith to 
watch the ships swing to anchor in the midst 
of a thundering salute. This day, however, 
she was rather disappointed. In the first 
place, they lowered^ sail before entering the 
harbour, and steamed in, looking like black 
cats stealing cautiously roimd corners after a 
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mouse, though they were five well-grown 
black cats, it is true> likely to frighten by 
their mere appearance most ordinary mice. 
Then another ship came between them and 
the ** Blue Bottle," obscuring he» from view. 
This annoyed Edith very much, for her father, 
who was a firm man, though an indulgent one, 
would not allow her to change the course she 
was steering. However, she was somewhat 
repaid when the salute came, and, amidst 
vivid flashes, clouds of white smoke, and a 
deafening roar, the anchor chains at the iron- 
clads bows rattled into the sea, while their 
bands played " Rule Britannia." 

Almost immediately afterwards the whole 
sea was alive with little rowing boats putting 
off to the men-of-war, and launches and cutters 
coming on shore from them, while the echoes 
were reverberating, and the guardship was 
answering the salute. After waiting about 
half an hour, which Edith and Edmund spent 
criticizing the different appearances of the 
ships. Sir Charles ordered his gig to be 
lowered ; four men jumped into her, followed 
by himself and Edward, and pulled rapidly 
away towards the "Blue Bottle/' waving 
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good-bye to Edith, who was left in sole com- 
mand of " The Queen of Sheba." This was a 
position which she greatly enjoyed, for, though 
she often steered when her father was on 
board, still she was obliged to steer as he told 
her, and was not able to play any tricks, a 
thing she invariably began to do in every 
sphere of action immediately that she was 
removed from the eye of her fether and mother. 
Now she began to sail the " Queen" so near 
the wind as to excite the admiration of all the 
different naval officers who were looking at 
her with spy-glasses and opera-glasses. 

Evans the skipper stood with a dogged 
sulky expression on his face, his hat pulled 
over his forehead, and his hands stuffel into 
his huge jacket pockets. He had lived with 
Sir Charles for thirty years, and looked upon 
the children, as he called them, as his own — 
notwithstanding, however, his affection and 
admiration for Edith, he and she were con- 
tinually at war. 

*• You'll luff, Miss Edith," he said, la- 
conically. 

"Not a bit of itl" exclaimed Edith, 
in a tone which implied there was in her 
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opinion as much chance of her going to the 
moon. 

He was a man of few words, and never 
wasted his breath. After five minutes' silence, 
during which time the " Queen" held on as it 
were by a miracle, proving what a first-rate 
sailer she was, he spoke again, 

"You'll luff, Miss Edith." 

" No, I shall not I" said Edith, in a haughty 
dictatorial tone, which rendered further con- 
versation on the subject impossible. Two 
minutes passed, and the "Queen" luffed, her 
ropes rattling, and all her sails flapping with 
a noise like musket shots. 

" The wind changed," said Edith, coolly. 

Evans turned away with a sarcastic 
smile, muttering, " It warn't long about 
it." 

Edith did not like to go too near the 
" Blue Bottle," as she was alone in the yacht 
without any gentleman, so she beat about at a 
respectful distance, wondering if Harry would 
be able to get leave, and come off with her 
father. Presently she spied the gig returning, 
and soon saw there were four gentlemen in 
her. " Harry and one of his messmates," she 
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thought. " I wonder if they are admiring my 
steering." 

She was steering very well now, not playing 
any tricks, because she knew her father's eyes 
were on her, and she was so fond of him that 
she liked to show off to the best advantage 
before him. 

Five minutes more, and the fenders were 
thrown out, and the gig was alongside the 
companion* Harry, in a well-worn, salt- 
begrimed uniform, sprang up first, and gave 
her a hearty kiss. 

"You smell strong of the sea and sea- 
weed," he exclaimed, laughing. "How are 
you, Solomon V* 

" ' How black you are ! ' said the pot to the 
kettle," said Edith, joyously. " What a way 
for a mere lieutenant to salute a commodore !" 
she added, with pretended indignation. "Is 
that your dress coat ? " 

He laughed heartily. "What a glorious 
luff that was ! Our captain was overcome 
with admiration at it, and sent Findeme off 
on purpose to convey his sincere congratula- 
tions ! " and Harry turned round to his mess- 

* 

mate, who was standing close behind him. 
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"Didn't he, Fyndeme? Let me introduce 
Mr. Fjnderne ; my sister Sol/' 

"Hush!" exclaimed Edith, putting her 
hand on Harry's mouth. Meanwhile, she 
resigned the tiller to her father, as she could 
not enjoy Harry's society so well when 
occupied steering; besides, they would he 
obliged to beat home against a rising breeze, 
which was an amusement she did not cgire 
to conduct. With one quick glance she 
scrutinized Mr. Fyndeme. He was a small 
man, not up to Harry's shoulder, with black 
hail*, black eyes, and plain features ; his skin 
was burnt as brown as a berry, and his 
uniform was more worn and battered looking 
even than Harry's ; he seemed ashamed of it, 
for he grew very red when introduced to Edith, 

"My dear Edith," said Sir Charles, in a 
tone of annoyance, " what did you mean by 
running in the wind's eye ? You must have 
been trying purposely to luff." He felt vexed 
that his yacht should have luffed in so marked 
a manner before the whole fleet. 

" I told Miss Edith she'd luff," said Evans, 
doggedly, belaying a rope's end. 

YOL. I. 3 
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. " The wind changed suddenly/' said Edith 
without the shadow of a blush. 

"My dear!" exclaimed her father — while 
Harry perfectly roared with laughter, and 
Mr. Fyndeme turned away to hide a smile. 

"Why, papa, you said a little while ago 
that the wind was all round the compass — so 
you can't be surprised if it changes suddenly." 

"Ha! you're caught now, father!" ex- 
claimed Harry, laughing, " there's no use in 
our trying to get the better of a lady who can 
see round the back of the north-east wind." 

"I declare," said Sir Charles, looking 
crossly at the mainsail, " the wind is blowing 
in every direction to-day." 

"Didn't I tell you!'' exclaimed Edith, 
triumphantly, "it's been up and down the 
mast all the afternoon." 

They were so long beating home that they 
did not arrive until after the dinner hour. 
Edith ran up at once to dress. 

Marion, who was dressed, came into her 
room to talk to her. Edith, who saw from 
Marion's face that she had something im- 
portant to say to her, sent the maid away, 
and said she would dress herself. 



V 
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" Do you know," said Marion, with feminine 
percipitancy, beginning to reveal her secret 
before the door had closed on the form of the 
departing abigail, " I heard from Leonore 
Carruthurs by this evening's post, and she 
says that the report was spread — we know by 
whom — all over town, soon after we left it, 
that you were trying, by every means in your 
power, to catch Sir Hengist ; but that he was 
disgusted with your fastness, and that you 
had not a chance of success ! Yes !" she con- 
tinued, the indignation in her voice rising 
higher, " and she says they actually said that 
papa was very poor, and that mamma was 
obliged to save and screw to get money 
enough to bring us up to town, but that she 
hoped to make up for all losses by marrying 
you to Sir Hengist, who, I conclude, was to 
pay all our debts for us, and supply us with 
unlimited resources for the future ;" and she 
fumbled in the pocket of her blue-silk evening 
dress for the letter, which she drew out. 

Edith, who was brushing her long, wavy, 
golden hair, grew crimson ; for an instant she 
did not speak, then she said, bitterly : - ** I 
could see that Sybil Maltravers was hatching 

3—2 
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something all the season ; did you notice the 
way her eyes used to follow me about the 
room whenever he was there ? And she was 
always whispering and talking with that 
abominable aunt of hers, who is as bad as 
she is ! Vengeance will overtake them both 
before the day is out;" and Edith threw 
her brush on the table, and sat pondering. 
" What is to be done, Marion, to contradict 

itr 

" Why, nothing," said Marion, " Take no 
notice of it : * qui s excuse s'accuse.' What 
annoys me most is the disgraceful libel on 
mamma ; making her out to be little better 
than a thief." 

" That's horrid," said Edith, heartily ; " but 
I don't think it is as bad as telling people I 
was trying to catch Sir Hengist! Such an 
infamous falsehood ! I declare I wish I could 
invent some slander that would ruin her re- 
putation for life !" 

" Oh, don't say that !" exclaimed Marion. 
*' You would not if you could !" 

"Just wouldn't I though!" said Edith, 
earnestly. ** The wretch 1 No doubt she 
took good care it should reach Sir Hengist's 
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ears ; that's her real object ; she is wild to 
catch him herself. The whole thing is 
prompted by jealousy. Of course, she sees 
what attentions he pays me, and hates me 
accordingly, and fears me because she sees I 
am a dangerous rivaL I declare I wish to 
goodness I had made him propose, and ac- 
cepted him ! It would have spited her 
splendidly 1" 

" But it would not be worth ruining your 
own happiness for the sake of spiting another 
person !" said Marion, who always spoke small 
epitomes of sense. 

"Yes, quite," said Edith, decidedly. "I 
should like to be able to make her tear her 
hair with jealousy ! Not that she has much 
to tear, and what she has is false ; like every- 
thing ^Ise about her 1" and Edith snatched up 
her brush and began to brush laway vigor- 
ously at her own golden locks. 

" After all, Edith,'' said Marion, who was 
evidently greatly moved and annoyed at the 
report, ** we can't be certain that it was Sybil 
Maltravers who originated the report !" 

" Oh, can't we, indeed 1" exclaimed Edith, in 
a shrill, indignant tone. " Do you think that 
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I have a moment's doubt about the matter ? 
Has she not been spreading tales of me ever 
since I first came out ? Was it not she v^ho 
set all the Holdeens against me, so that for 
four or five weeks they would scarcely speak 
to me or look at me, by saying I had tried to 
persuade Captain Holdeen to take me down 
to Epsom on his drag ?" and she grew crimson 
as she soliloquized to herself : " But really the 
Holdeens might have known me better ! I 
don't feel very much obliged to them for 
doubting me until I was proved innocent 1" 

" It's very unpleasant for poor mamma to 
have such things said of her," said Marion, 
thoughtfully. 

"I don't think anything of that!" said 
Edith, in an off-hand way. "No one is 
likely to believe that who knows anything 
about us ; but really to spread such reports 
about me ! Just as if I was the lowest, most 
contemptible style of flirt ; and particularly 
when there does happen to have been some- 
thing between me and Sir Hengist ! How 
dreadfully annoyed he will be if he hears it ! 
Really such girls deserve to be tied to the 
mast and given the cat 1 I wish there was a 
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law about it 1 If women were in Parliament 
there would be one. But I'll take some 
means to revenge myself, that I declare !" 
and she set her face in a firm rigid expres- 
sion, which Marion knew bespoke immovable 
and fatal determination. 

" Take care !'* she said, gravely, " You may 
do yourself more harm than her in the end." 

** I don't care what I do to myself so long 
as I am revenged on her 1" said Edith, in a 
loud imperious voice. 

At that instant, the dinner gong sounded, 
and Marion started to her feet and hurriedly 
turned to leave the room. 

Mr. Fynderne left for London early the next 
morning. He had scarcely spoken during his 
short visit, so no one missed him much. 
Edith, who considered herself a judge of 
character — indeed what was there she did 
not consider herself a judge of — had looked at 
him often during the evening, and decided 
she had never seen so powerful, or, at the 
same time, so bad a face. 

Harry soon rejoined his ship. 

So the winter passed away, and the spring 
came round again, and found the O'Neils 
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once more in their London house, preparing 
for the gaieties of the season. 

A few days after their arrival in town, 
Edith was dressing for their first ball of the 
season, when Marion, ready dressed in rich 
pink silk, with white tulle over it, came into 
the room, and sat down in Edith's pet cane 
arm-chair. 

" Oh, Marion, how do you manage to dress 
so fast V exclaimed Edith, who was only at 
the hair-dressing stage. " I don't believe you 
can put on half your clothes 1" 

Marion laughed as she buttoned her white 
gloves. " You are so dreadfully untidy, and 
throw your things about so, that of course you 
cannot find them when you want them in a 
hurry, and that's what makes you so late 
always." 

'' Well, I don't want a lecture I" said Edith 
crossly ; she was always cross when her hair 
was L, dressed, fo' the ^Id consUntl, 
pulled it and hurt her, so that when she was 
not actually being hurt, she was in expecta- 
tion of being hurt, which was just as bad. 
After a moment's silence, she said dubiously, 
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"Do you think we shall meet Sybil Mal- 
tmvers V 

" Most likely ; she is generally at the Hol- 
deens'." 

" How shall you behave to her ?" 

" Oh, just the same as usual. We have no 
grounds whatever for making a quarrel with 
her ; suspicions are nothing. How shall you 
behave ?" 

" Cut her dead." 

" Oh, Edith, my dear I" exclaimed poor 
Marion, in a tone full of annoyance, " I hope 
you'll do nothing of the sort 1 Think what a 
scene it will make, and how unpleasant it will 
be for poor mamma, whom you never seem to 
consider. Of course Sybil will ask the reason 
of it, and what reason can you give ?" 

" That she's a malicious liar !" said Edith 
in a loud determined voice, "and that I'll 
have no intercourse with such people." 

" You know perfectly well, Edith, that you 
can't say anything of the sort," and Marion 
spoke hastily, and as if greatly perturbed. 
" You have no way of proving that she has 
told even the slightest untruth, so if you try 
anything like making a public accusation 
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against her, she will be sure to get the best 
of it." 

" That she shall never get in this matter/' 
said Edith, in a clear indignant voice ; *' either 
she shall get the worst of it, or I will die in 
trying to give it to her." 

" But really, Edith, dear," said Marion, who 
was seriously alarmed, *^ you ought to consider 
what feelings you are encouraging in your 
heart ; at this moment you are in your feelings 
no better than a murderer." 

" Well, and how do you know that a mur- 
dierer might not be a very good man if he 
murdered in a just cause ?" 

" Rubbish 1" said Marion, angrily ; " when 
once mamma is dead, you can behave as you 
like," and the tears rushed into her eyes ; 
" but really you ought to consider her. Think 
how very disagreeable it would be for her to 
have to quarrel with Mrs. Maltravers, whom she 
has known all her life, and whom she is very 
fond of; why mamma was saying only the other 
day that Mrs. Maltravers was one of the 
oldest friends she had left in the world. You 
know they used to go out together when they 
were girls." 
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" I don't care a bit," said Edith impatiently ; 
" if she was the only friend she had in the 
world, it doesn't make her daughter any 
better ; and I've my own opinions about Mrs. 
Maltravers, too ! It's time mamma knew 
what her daughter is like ! At any rate I'm 
not going to act a hypocrite, simply because 
I can't. If I was to be beheaded for not 
doing so the next minute, I could not walk 
up to Sybil and shake hands with her, and 
pretend to be just the same to her, when I 
am planning how I'll revenge myself on her 
all the time in my heart !" 

Edith spoke with strong emotion, for that 
honesty of nature which was the one redeem- 
ing point in her otherwise spoilt and over- 
bearing character, made her feel deeply on all 
questions where truth, either active or pas- 
sive, was concerned. 

" But you need not be the same as usual," 
said Marion, eagerly seizing on a loophole for 
escape, and speaking in a most entreating 
tone ; " you might speak coldly to her, just 
barely shake hands with her, and then imme- 
diately pass on without saying anything at 
all to her; surely that would be marked 
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enough after the great friends you and she 
once were." 

" No," said Edith imperatively, " I'll do 
nothing of the sort ! I'll look her straight 
in the face, and walk past her without a 
word." 

"Oh, Edith!" exclaimed Marion in great 
distress, " what am I to do 1 Do you never 
think of mamma, or of any one on earth but 
yourself ?" 

Edith did not answer, but went on dressing 
herself with a haughty air and a proud, set 
look about her mouth, which Marion knew 
would result in mischief. 

" But, Edith, you know Leonore Carruthurs 
never said for certain that it was Sybil who 
spread the report." 

" Because she's a coward, and was afraid of 
getting herself into a scrape ! Did I not look 
her in the face and ask her to deny that it 
was Sybil, and she could not do it ? Besides, 
do you think 1 ever had a doubt for a moment 
about it ? I heard yesterday, too, from another 
source that it had got into the clubs, and gone 
all over town, and that every one was laugh- 
ing at me for not being able to catch him 1" 
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and she grew crimson over her arms and neck 
as well as her face. 

" Who told you that ? Perhaps they were 
exaggerating/' said Marion, making a forlorn 
hope at trying to alter Edith's determination. 

" Is it likely ?" said Edith contemptuously ; 
*' would they not, on the contrary, try to make 
the best of it out to me T 

" You don't know how bad some people 
are," said Marion, sighing, "and every one 
seems to me to act with double motives, 
where marriage and good matches are con- 
cerned/' 

" Well, I never acted with a double motive 
in my life," said Edith, haughtily, " and I'm 
not going to begin now, even to please mamma 
and Mrs. Maltravers." 

At that moment Lady 0' Neil's maid knocked 
at the door to say that her ladyship was dressed, 
and sitting in the carriage waiting for the 
young ladies. Edith threw her opera cloak 
round her, and ran downstairs, followed by 
Marion. 

When they arrived at the Holdeens', as 
they entered the drawing-room, Marion looked 
eagerly round to see if Sybil Maltravers' 
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dreaded form was visible ; after a quick, keen 
scrutiny, she saw that aU was right, either 
she had not yet arrived, or, perhaps — oh, happy 
thought — was not yet in town ! Feeling very 
much relieved, she turned to look at Edith, 
who was surrounded by her old last year's 
partners, amongst whom she recognized the 
portly form of Mr. Batty. Marion was always 
glad to see him, for he was good humoured 
and good tempered, and his round fat face 
was like a perpetual sunbeam. 

" Glad to see you back. Miss O'Neil," he 
said, shaking hands with Marion. " It seems 
a long time to me since you went away !" 

'*It's only eight months," said Marion, 
laughing. " Have you been in town ever 
smce f 

*'Yes, ever since ; except a six weeks' tour 
I took in Switzerland. You know the City is 
my home ; the only one I ever had ; and," he 
added, with a sigh, as he glanced at Edith, 
'* the only one I am ever likely to have !" 

Now, there was no necessity whatever for 
Mr. Batty's paying such strict and unbroken 
attention to his business matters. He was 
po rich • that he scarcely knew the extent of 
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his own wealth ; but he had a passion for 
acquiring money ; he was not stingy, and did 
not care for hoarding it when once gained ; but 
it was the act of gaining it which afforded him 
such pleasure; besides he had had nothing else 
in life to interest bim but his business, until 
lately that his love for Edith had sprung up, 
and was beginning to hold a sway in his heart, 
which threatened to put " gray shirtings " com- 
pletely in the background ; that is to say, if 
she showed him the slightest ray of favour 
with which to buoy his hopes. 

Edith was soon dancing away to her heart's 
content, and enjoying herself in a way in 
which she only enjoyed the first few balls of 
the season. Afterwards, she got so fagged 
and blas6 that she grew to enjoy them less 
and less, until the last. 

Marion never danced the fast dances ; she 
said it made her giddy and sick ; so she sat 
and watched Edith ; and it gave her such 
pleasure to see Edith happy, that it is to be 
doubted whether, in reality, she did not enjoy 
herself the most of the two. 

The Holdeens' rooms were very large, and 
the back drawing-room opened into a conser- 
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vatory. In the first quadrille which was 
danced, Edith and Marion were vis-it- vis, and 
after it was over, they each expressed a wish 
to go into the conservatory, and accordingly 
their partners led them there. As they 
walked in, Edith first, leaning on a tall officer, 
and Marion following on Mr. Batty's arm, 
Marion saw, through a vista between the 
ferns and roses, a sight which made her blood 
run cold. Lounging on a little oak settee, 
with her head on one side, and, what ap- 
peared to be, her masses of raven curls float- 
ing down her back, sat Sybil Maltravers ; her 
black eyes, full of many bewitching expres- 
sions, were fixed upon a tall, handsome young 
man, who was standing with the back of his 
head in a rose bush, at her side. One glance 
sufficed to tell who he was, and as he raised 
his soft-blue eyes and saw the approaching 
couples, the blood mantled to his brow, and 
he gave a slight start backwards, so that the 
thorns of the rosebush ran into him all round 
the back of his neck, which caused him to give 
a slight exclamation, which made Miss Mal- 
travers look up hastily and see Edith and 
Marion standing a few yards from her. She 
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talf rose, with her hand stretched out, and 
words of greeting on her lips. But Edith, 
true to her previously-formed determination, 
did not so much as look at her, but looked 
over her, as if she was not there at all, giving 
Sir Hengist a slight, most chilling bow as she 
swept past so close to them, that her dress 
actually brushed against Sybil's. 

" Could anything be more ill-judged 1'" 
thought poor Marion, in despair. "It looks 
exactly as if she was cutting her because she 
was speaking to Sir Hengist ! Of course, he 
will think so, and it is the very way to give a 
foundation to the reports Sybil is spreading 
about her ! I shall stop and speak to them, 
and try to smoothe it over !" 

Had she wished not to do so, she would 
have found herself in a very awkward posi- 
tion ; for simple, honest little Mr. Batty had 
no idea of mysteries, or gossiping, or cutting 
people, or any of the other ins and outs of 
polite life, and he walked straight up to Sir 
Hengist and shook hands heartily with him, 
and afterwards, though not so cordially — he 
never was very cordial to ladies, he always 
felt rather afraid of them, and had an idea 
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they were laughing at him — with Miss Mai- 
travers. 

Marion followed his example, and felt her- 
self get hot all over as she shook hands with 
Sybil, wondering what excuse she could make 
for Edith. 

Sybil Maltravers was a thin girl, with 
handsome features, but a low, narrow fore- 
head, and long, black eyes, close together, 
which, Edith said, had " a snaky look ;" and, 
•certainly, though she was undeniably a 
beauty, in her way, there was something 
not preposessing in the general expression of 
her coimtenance. 

Edith said she painted and rouged ; but if 
she did, she did it very cleverly ; and few, 
besides Edith, had detected it. Edith said 
she was a most frightful and inveterate flirt ; 
but, in general, she was considered a quiet 
girl ; and, though rather fond of stealing 
•away with gentlemen into secluded nooks, 
and comers, and keeping them there for a 
long time, deep in conversation, yet, as she 
was never seen publicly to flirt, but was* 
always extremely decorous and subdued in 
her manners to gentlemen before other people. 
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she had got the name of being " a very nice, 
quiet gixr 

And some chaperones added, " So different 
to those fast, forward, noisy girls, who are 
becoming so common in the present day ;'* 
and then, if Edith was present, they gene- 
rally glanced disapprovingly at her ; for 
many a chaperone, as well as many a girl, 
was jealous of Edith's singular personal beauty, 
and the gracious charm her manner had when 
she was in a good temper, and everything 
around suited to the momentary condition of 
her mind. 

But she made many enemies ; for she never 
gave herself the slightest trouble to please 
any one ; and when she disliked a person — 
and she disliked a great many people— she 
did not take the smallest pains to conceal her 
aversion, but let it appear in the most legible 
characters in her face and voice on every 
available occasion. 

"You have, surely, only recently returned 
to town ?" said Sir Hengist to Marion. 

" Yes ; we only came up three days ago,'* 
said Marion; nervously glancing at Sybil, who 
stood, looking very modest and humble, and, 
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to use Edith's own expression, '^ as if butter 
would not melt in her mouth !" 

" Is Mrs. Maltravers here ?" asked Marion, 
in a tone which trembled slightly, as the^ 
sound of Edith knocking down a flower-pot 
with the skirt of her dress in the distance 
became audible. 

" No, I am sorry to say my dearest mother 
is laid up with a bad influenza; I am here 
under Mrs. Holdeen's most hind chaperonage.'' 

"She does not appear to be chaperoning^ 
you much at present," said Mr. Batty, laugh- 
ing ; he was always saying mal-apropos things, 
though he never meant to hurt any one'a 
feelings. 

Marion felt dreadfully ashamed, and got 
crimson ; but Sybil never changed colour — 
Edith would have said for obvious reasons — 
and replied calmly, " Oh, she is so very busy 
receiving people, that one does not like to- 
worry her by constantly going to her 1" 

" No, of course !" said Marion, kindly trying 
to think of something civil to say. "You 
have found a very pleasant retreat here. I 
advise you to stay here as long as you can. 
I think we must be going on. Will you give 
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my kind regards to Mrs. Maltravers, and say 
how sorry I was to hear she was Ul. I am 
sure mamma will be very sorry ; she will pro- 
bably call in a day or two. I am so glad to 
have met you ! I hope we shall see each 
other soon again !" and she smiled on her with 
her kindest, blandest smile as she shook hands 
with her, and turned to Sir Hengist 

" I hope your sister is quite well ?" he said, 
in a grave, measured tone. 

" Quite well, thank you," said Marion, feel- 
ing hot again, as she bowed a good-bye, and 
turned to hurry away as fast as ever she 
<5ould. 

*^ Oh, Edith, what have I not to bear for 
you !" she muttered to herself, as she put her 
arm into Mr. Batty's, and re-entered the ball- 
room. 

Fortunately they were going on to another 
l)all that night, and as they left early, they 
«aw no more of the fair Sybil and Sir Hen- 
.gist. 

When they got home, about five o'clock in 
the morning, Edith insisted on coming into 
Marion's room, though poor Marion declared 
she was so sleepy that she could not keep her 
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eyes open. Edith said she would not stay a 
moment. 

" Well, really, Edith," said Marion, as soon 
as the door was closed, " I have a great mind 
never to go out with you again! Do you 
never intend to consider other people's, 
feelings ?" 

" I consider them quite as much as is good 
for other people," said Edith haughtily, as 
she threw her opera cloak on the foot of 
Marion's bed. 

" I shall complain of you to papa !" said 
Marion, as she began to undre'ss. 

" You'd get the worst of that T said Edith^ 
laughing sarcastically. "But, Marion, fancy 
his being caught by her ! Do you think 
he is caught?" she added, half doubtfully, 
and as if she wanted Marion to reassure 
her. 

" It looks rather like it !" said Marion, who- 
was anxious to get rid of Edith and go to 
bed, and so. would not hold out any hopea 
which might cause her to linger. 

" I don't know that it does do, you know, 
for, after all, he looked bored enough, I thought ; 
she is evidently working all her wits to catch 
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him I but if it costs me my life, she shan^t 
succeed ! the snake !" 

" Oh, Edith/* said Marion crossly, ^* your 
language is disgusting, and your sentiments 
even worse ; I wish you would go to bed." 

" I'll marry Sir Hengist 1" said Edith in a 
determined tone, " even if I should die of the 
blues during the process/' 

** Do, by all means ! it would be such a 
sensible thing to make yourself miserable for 
life to spite a girl you may probably never see 
again ! it would be quite worthy of you," said 
poor Marion, stung by her fatigue and Edith'a 
pertinacity into saying a bitter thing. 

But Edith was so occupied with the subject 
in hand, that she did not notice the acridity 
of her sister's answer. " It would be worth 
living a thousand wretched lives if I could 
only have the pleasure of seeing her dis- 
appointed and humiliated ! Fancy her feel- 
ings if, after all her endeavours to catch him,, 
and her reports about me, I was really to end 
in marrying him ! Why, I should think she 
would die of rage !" 

*' It might annoy her for the moment, but 
she would soon forget all about you and him. 
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too, and console herself with, perhaps, after 
all, a better match/' 

" No ; don't you see that's just what she 
couldn't do, for she is getting quite pass6e, 
and if it was not for her rouge, and paint, 
and false hair, she would be fuU of wrinkles, 
and as gray as a tabby. No, Sir H. is her last 
chance, and if she fails in him, she is booked 
an old maid for life !" and Edith's eyes flashed 
triumphantly. 

*^I wish you were booked to go to the 
North Pole !" said poor Marion, with sozne^ 
thmg between a yawn and a groan. "Now, 
Edith, I'm going to say my prayers, so you 
must go," and Marion threw her white dressing- 
gown round her, and knelt down stolidly, 
with her back to Edith, and her face into her 
cane arm-chair. 

And so Edith went. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Two days after the events related in the last 
<5hapter, Lady O'Neil sent for Edith in the 
afternoon, to ask her if she would come with 
her in the carriage visiting, as Marion was 
going out with some friends. 

" Where are you going ?" asked Edith, 
rather imperiously, as she stood close to the 
door. 

." First to the Holdeens', then to Mrs. 
Maltravers' '* 

'^ Then I shan't go," said Edith shortly and 
decidedly. 

" Why not, my dear ?" asked Lady O'Neil, 
looking surprised. 

" For reasons of my own," said Edith, who, 
to save her life, would not have made a false 
-excuse, or given an answer which could be 
misconstrued. 
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Lady O'Neil smiled. 

" They talk of strikes amongst servants in 
the present day, but I fully believe the next 
strike will be amongst daughters, in order 
that they may tease Parliament into passing 
a law to oblige mothers to serve, honour, and 
obey them ; though it would be difficult to 
decide at what age it is to come into force, 
for if it is to begin when they are a few 
months old, babies would certainly, if left to 
their own choice, wear no clothes;" she 
sighed again, looked with a hopeless gaze at 
Edith, and went on languidly : ^' and when a 
little older they would do no lessons, and eat 
nothing but sweets ! A learned and healthy 
generation they will be ! And then a little 
older still, what would they not do ?" and 
she raised her eyebrows, and smiled so 
comically that she made Edith laugh. 

" I think it is a very good idea," said 
Edith, ^' and when I take up being a strong- 
minded woman, I will try to get the said law 
made. Boys have struck long ago ; it is 
quite time girls should begin to think of a 
strike now." 

At that moment there was a double knock 
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at the hall door. A moment afterwards 
" Mrs, and Miss Maltravers" were announced. 
Here was a predicament 1 Edith was, un- 
fortunately, standing close to the door, half 
leaning against a small writing-table, but 
then, fortunately, Mrs. Maltravers was very 
portly of person, and, as Edith afterwards 
remarked, had no " attrait " for running up- 
stairs quickly, so that, notwithstanding her 
mother's frowns, Edith just had time to slip 
out of the door of the back drawing-room, 
and thus to escape Mrs. Maltravers, but — oh 
terrible denouement and just retribution — in 
doing so, she rushed as it were into the very 
jaws of Miss Maltravers. Both the girls 
started back and stared at each other. As 
to Edith, she looked as if she had trodden 
upon a serpent. However, it was not in her 
power to be rude to a person in her own 
house, so she bowed, slightly it is true and 
very coldly, but still she bowed, and mutter- 
ing something about being in a great hurry, 
she swept past her and flew downstairs to 
her boudoir. 

" Marion !" she exclaimed, rushing in and 
shutting the door without looking round the 
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room, " who do you think is in the drawing- 
room ?" 

But Marion was not there, she had gone 
out with the Murrays. So she was left to 
cogitate and lay her plans in solitude and 
silence ; and if ever anger, hatred, and all 
uncharitableness worked their leaven of mis- 
<jhief in any heart, they worked it then in 
hers. 

That night they went to a large and very 
pleasant ball at an old friend's house. There 
they met Sir Hengist and Miss Maltravers. 
Lady O'Neil was astonished to see Edith 
dancing incessantly with Sir Hengist, and 
flirting with him in a more pronounced and 
barefaced manner than she had ever done 
with any one before, while he appeared to 
be in the seventh heaven. 

At first Sir Hengist did not like to ap- 
proach Edith. He stood in the doorway a 
long time looking at her as she stood at the 
farther end of the room, talking, in her care- 
less off'-hand way, to two of her last year's 
partners, who were recalling pleasant 
memories, apparently, by the bright ex- 
pression which animated their faces. He 
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stood and twirled one end of his whisker^ 
and looked at her and wondered if he dare 
approach her, and if she would speak coldly 
to him, or sharply snub him as she had a 
habit of doing to any one who was empressee 
in their manners. He was undecided by na- 
ture, and never could make up his mind to- 
act independently. In this case, however,, 
the necessity for action was taken out of his 
hands, for while he was standing trembling 
for fear she should be cross to him, and 
wishing he could put all the uncomfortable 
moments of life on to the shoulders of some 
• one else, she began to waltz with one of the- 
gentlemen she had been talking to, and- after 
a round or two she stopped close to where he 
was standing, whether by design or accident 
he could not tell, and before he had time to 
make any advances, she bent towards him 
with her hand stretched out, and a beaming 
smile of welcome on her face. 

" So glad to see you. Sir Hengist !" she ex- 
claimed, cordially. " Have you been long in 
town r 

Such a greeting from Edith, who was sel- 
dom cordial — often quite the reverse to her 
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admirers — was enough to have turned a 
stronger brain than Sir Hengist's. 

He returned the welcome with great em- 
pressement, and asked for the pleasure of a 
dance. Emboldened by the gratified tone in 
which his request was granted, he asked for 
a second, and eventually ended, to his own 
amazement) in securing four. His extr^aely 
handsome features looked handsomer than 
«ver, irradiated by the joy and gratified 
vanity which Edith's conduct caused him. 
They were quite the handsomest couple in the 
room, as they stood up for their first quadrille 
together. 

Edith was arranging a ribbon on one side 
of her dress, while' the band played the pre- 
liminary bars, when some one brushed hastily 
past, and sat down on a sofa close behind her. 
On looking up, she saw it was Sybil Maltra- 
vers, who had been left sitting on the sofa by 
her last partner, and was, evidently, not going 
to join in this dance. Edith's triumph may 
be more easily imagined than described. She 
flashed one proud look of supreme self-gratifi- 
cation on the unfortunate victim of her ani- 
mosity, and then turned to employ her many 
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gifts, by making herself as agreeable as possi- 
ble to her partner. 

" It seems ^ a long time since last we met," 
said Edith, graciously. " Have you been long 
in town ?" 

" Only three weeks," he said, with a grati- 
fied expression. 

** Are you going to stay for the whole of 
the season V she asked kindly. 

" Yes ; at least, such is my present inten- 
tion,^' he said, with a self-satisfied air, as he 
drew up his tall figure, with a glance at him- 
self in a side pier-glass, and arranged the 
flower in his button-hole. 

Before the evening was over, Edith had 
signalized herself by a flirtation such as she 
had never allowed any one to have with her 
before. 

She had provided ample grounds for any 
iU-natured story which an enemy might spread 
of her. She had astonished her mother ; and 
she had caused a cloud to sit on Marion's 
usually unruffled brow. She had danced four 
times with Sir Hengist; and sat out one 
dance on the balcony with him. She had 
talked to him in a low voice ; listened atten- 
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tively to his answers— a thmg she very rarely 
did to any one ; smiled benignly upon him ; 
given liim some flowers from her bouquet ;; 
and, in fact, done quite enough to give- 
foundation to a hundred ill-natured reports ;. 
and to make a wiser man than Sir Hengist 
think she was in love with him. 

He came down to see them into the car- 
riage, and walked with her to the door. 

"We are going to the opera to-morrow 
evening,'^ she said ; " to Mrs. Holdeen's box ; 
shall you be there ?" 

'^ Most certainly/' he answered, with great 
empressement, as he handed her into the 
carriage. " I shall be in the stalls, but I wiU 
come up to the box, you may be sure f and he 
looked at her with admiration and affection. 

" Pray don't come on my account !" were 
her last words ; spoken in a tone which made 
him determined to go, even if it should cost 
him a quarter of his fortune. 

That night, when Marion was saying good- 
night to Edith, at her door, she took hold of 
both her hands, and, looking calmly and 
gravely into her beautiful eyes, said, " Edith,, 
shall you say your prayers to-night V 
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" Not 1 1" said Edith, lightly. " I never 
have time to say them in the season. I m 
always too sleepy/* 

Marion was a woman of few words. She 
looked at her sister for a moment in silence ; 
then kissed her cheek, and, turning away^ 
went into her room. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Mr. Bocock Batty was not what is usually 
termed a man of the world. He went out 
very little, as a rule, but it was a rule which, 
since his acquaintance with Edith, had been 
considerably infringed on. Wherever he had 
an inkling she was likely to be, there he 
generally contrived to go. 

Now, he had discovered from Marion that 
they were all going to the opera the following 
-evening, and accordingly he decided that he 
would invest in a stalL His business friends 
<5haffed him a good deal about his sudden 
burst of gaiety, and he had come to that age 
wrhen chaff on these subjects is not always 
pleasant, but the pain of being chaffed was 
far less than the pleasure of seeing Edith ; so 
he was not chaffed out of his first love, 
though^it had come late in life. 
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The following uight, as Edith seated herself 
in one of the front seats of the opera-box 
they had been lent, and began to let her 
opera cloak slip off her shoulders, and to in- 
spect the occupants of the stalls, her eyes 
rested — and there was plenty of room for 
them to rest — ^not on the expected figure of 
Sir Hengist, but on the most unexpected one 
of Mr. Batty. 

Mr. Batty at the opera 1 She did not 
know why, but the idea appeared most 
incongruous. However, there he was, as 
large as life — »and that was no inconsiderable 
flize — ^and what was more, had his opera-glass 
fixed on the box she was sitting in; and 
when he took it down, he smiled, and made 
a slight bow towards her. She returned it 
cordially, for in her heart she liked Mr. 
Batty better than Sir Hengist; but then 
there was no one, trying to catch Mr. Batty, 
whom she wished to spit^ by appropriating 
him to herself. 

'* Look, Marion !" said Edith, to her sister, 
who was sitting at her side. " Fancy Batti 
Batti having found his way to the opera T' 
and she looked merrily at Marion. 

5—2 
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" He looks very nice," said Marion, looking 
at him through her opera glasses. " Her 
always looks so happy and self-contented ; it 
does one good to look at him." 

"I have long thought 'that was rather a 
soft point," said Edith, mischievously. 

Marion looked annoyed. 

Edith saw it, and was delighted. 

" Mamma would never consent," she con- 
tinued, eagerly ; enchanted to have found a. 
subject on which she could tease, with some 
prospect of irritating, the usually immovable 
temper of her sister* Then she assumed — 
she was an admirable mimic — her mother a 
tone and manner — 

^*My dearest Marion, how can you, cele- 
brated far and wide for your singular good 
sense and prudence, have been so strangely^ 
indiscreet — if I may say — so singularly have 
forgotten yourself, as to allow your aflfectiona 
to fall on one in every way your inferior ; but 
especially in that most important particular 
of birth and position ;" and she drew herself 
up, and looked severely at Marion over flie 
top of her fan. 

Lady O'Neil was sitting rather far back in 
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the box> talking to Mrs. Holdeen, who had 
accompanied them ; so she did not hear thepe 
remarks ; but Edward, who was sitting close 
to Marion, did ; and he could not help laugh- 
ing at the admirable way Edith imitated her 
mother. 

Marion did not speak, as she knew, from 
long experience, that any expostulation on 
her part was more likely to excite Edith to 
go on than otherwise. She looked grave, 
and rather red, and kept her eyes studiously 
fixed on the stage. 

At that moment, a tall and extremely 
handsome man entered the stalls, and was 
shown to the stall next to Mr. Batty. 

" There he is !" exclaimed Edith, trium- 
phantly, " and how excessively handsome he 
looks !'' and her eyes gleamed with pride and 
satisfaction. 

" He is the most conceited-looking fellow I 
^ver saw !" said Edward, contemptuously eye- 
ing him through his eye-glass. 

"Keally!" exclaimed Edith, indignantly. 
^* Those who live in glass houses — ^" 

At that instant the curtain drew up, and 
the opera began. 
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Sir Hengist was not pleased at findings 
himself next to Mr. Batty. He did not 
know why, but he did not like Mr. Batty. 
It was not that he felt it beneath his dignity 
to associate with him. '^ No ; Sir Hengist was* 
a perfect gentleman, and would not have felt 
it beneath his dignity to associate with a 
chimney sweep, if the chimney sweep were- 
a properly behaved man ; but he had pet 
aversions, and now and then he took an 
aversion to a person without being able ta 
produce any satisfactory reason in favour of 
it. Perhaps it was an undefined feeling that 
he had a would-be rival in Mr. Batty that 
was the foundation of his aversion to him^ 
And, also. Sir Hengist was a man who was 
particular about all the little poKtenesses and 
niceties of life, and Mr. Batty somewhat 
ignored them. In his turn, Mr. Batty 
looked upon Sir Hengist as a prig ; so, 
blinded by a superficial prejudice, each 
failed to discover the sterling good quali- 
ties in the character of the other, and saw 
only the trifling faults, which, like straws, 
floated on the surface, and concealed from 
capricious or jealous eyes the gold which lay 
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beneath. Sir Hengist was a shy, qiiiet man ; 
and he shrank into his shell completely when 
he met with any one inclined to be noisy or 
obtrusive; not that Mr. Batty was actually 
obtrusive ; his good-nature prevented him 
from being that; but he was not as unob- 
trusive as it pleased to suit Sir Hengist to 
think he ought to be. 

When the first act was over, Mr. Batty and 
Sir Hengist got up, and sauntered out into 
the lobby. There they stood for a minute 
and looked at each other. Each knew where 
the other intended to go ; and each wished 
the other at Jericho. Sir Hengist felt much 
aggrieved, he having made a special appoint- 
ment with Edith, according to her express 
invitation, to meet her that evening ; and he 
felt sure that Mr. Batty had made no such 
appointment ; therefore he felt he had just 
cause for annoyance. 

Mr. Batty stood and wished Sir Hengist 
was shorter, ugUer, and fatter; and won- 
dered what made him come danghng about 
Edith, "who, I'm certain, cannot bear the 
sight of him," he soliloquized. 
' "I suppose," said Mr. Batty, trying to 
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speak good-humouredly, "we are bound for 
the same destination," and he laughed. 

" I am going to see Miss O'Neil by appoint- 
ment," replied Sir Hengist, in a cold voice, as 
he drew himself up, and turning walked away 
with a short, decided step, every tread of 
which seemed to say, " You are not wanted." 

Mr. Batty stood, and thought for a few 
minutes. She had made an appointment with 
Sir Hengist ! That looked bad. He remem- 
bered the perfectly even-handed justice which 
Edith had hitherto meted out to all her 
admirers, never encouraging one in the 
slightest degree more than another, and this 
recollection made him feel the more depressed 
and uncomfortable as he recalled Edith's 
singular cordiality to Sir Hengist the evening 
before at the ball, and now the making of an 
appointment with him was a disagreeably 
marked action ; " and yet," he cogitated, " she 
always seemed to me to dislike his attentions, 
and rather gave him the cold shoulder than 
otherwise! Well, these ladies are a queer 
lot I I shall never understand them. I'd 
better stick to my business, which I know 
the ins and outs of, and leave their ins and 
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^^uts alone r' and he strolled slowly up and 
^own the passage. Presently he thought, 
"^'Well, if that prig takes up the whole of 
miss Edith's time and conversation, I can at 
least talk to Miss O'Neil, who is always kind 
to me." 

And with this determination he set off as 
fast as his short legs would carry him to the 
O'Neils^ box. There he found Sir Hengist and 
Edith deep in something very like a flirtation ; 
while Marion and Edward were relieving the 
tedium of acting as chaperones by a very mild 
style of brother and sister talk, Mrs. Holdeen 
and Lady O'Neil having left after the first 
act, in consequence of Mrs. Holdeen's head 
aching. Edith received him cordially; she 
liked him — and when she liked a person, or 
when she disliked one, she showed her feelings 
with equal transparency. Mr. Batty sat down 
by Marion, and Edward moved to the back of 
the box, and eventually slipped out into the 
lobby. 

After a little talk on ordinary subjects Sir 
Hengist and Edith's conversation gradually 
became of a more personal character. 

'* You promised last evening that you would 
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give me a flower, or even a sprig, or a leaf. 
I do not ask more than that as a remembrance/'* 
he said earnestly, bending over her bouquet, 
which he held in his hand. 

" Yes, but I did not say when I would give 
it to you." 

" There is no 'time like the present ; all 
poets say so ; you must believe the poets, Miss 
Edith,'' and he looked at her earnestly, ^* you 
who are so fond of poetry." 

"There is no time like the present for 
doing right," said Edith, argumentatively, 
"but if the thing to be done was wrong, 
there would be no time like the present for 
leaving it undone." 

"Yes, but what I ask is right, so right 
that to defer acceding to it for an instant 
is wrong." 

"But you see," said Edith, eagerly — ^he 
always grew excited in an argument — " that 
is just where our opinions differ ; you take 
for granted that it is right, without attempting 
to prove it, whereas I have plenty of reasons 
in my own mind which satisfy me that it is 
wrong." 

"Why I can easily prove it/' said Sir 
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Hengist^ indignantly ; " in the first place you 
promised to give it to me, and in most codes 
of morality it is considered right to keep a 
promise." 

" That's nothing to the point/' interrupted 
Edith, sharply ; " you have had your answer 
to that." 

"But was it not natural — I ask all the 
judges who ever wore a wig — was it not 
Datural to suppose that when a person 
promised to give you a flower, they meant to 
give it to you the next time they had a 
flower?" and he held out his hand in an 
expostulating position. 

- " But being nat\u:al to suppose so does not 
make it right to suppose so; most natural 
things are wrong." 

He paused, and frowned slightly, as his 
brains did not immediately supply him with 
a reftitation of this subterfuge. "Well 1'' he 
said, tossing his head rather impatiently, " I 
will leave that part of the subject, and go on 
to my next reasons ; by giving me that flower 
you would show that you took some slight 
interest in me, and by so doing you would 
make me very happy ; the power of bestowing 
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happiness on a fellow-creature is the noblest 
attribute of man, and to bestow that happiness 
is the highest act of charity our fallen nature 
is capable of." 

" You stole that out of some sermon/' said 
Edith, quickly, before the last word was out 
of his lips ; " and I don't much admire the 
preacher. Besides, it is refuted at once by 
my first argument, if the happiness asked for 
is not of a right kind, to accede to the request 
is wrong.*' 

"But is it not right ?*' he exclaimed, 
eagerly. " Can anything be more right than 
that I should be happy because you took an 
interest in me?" 

"Not if I did not take an interest in 
jou — your happiness would rest on a false 
foundation, and nothing false can he right." 

Edith added the last sentence with an 
intense heartiness which came from the 
depths of her nature. 

" Then the whole question turns on whether 
you do take an interest in me or not, Miss 
O'Neil," and his voice was very low, and trem- 
bled slightly, while he looked at her intently. 

" Of course it does," said Edith, frankly, as 
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she looked up at him with a merry sparkle in 
lier clear blue eyes. "Have you only found 
that out now V* 

He could not help laughing, though he was 
deeply in earnest, and her frivoUty wounded 
him. 

" Then do you take an interest in me, Miss 
O'Neil r 

"Well, it depends," she said, dubiously, 
and putting her finger to her cheek, she 
pondered ; " sometimes I do, and sometimes I 
don't.'' 

Had he known her better he would have 
known that that was a thorough Edith's 
answer. 

" That's a horrible answer," he said, a 
slight flush rising to his cheek. " I'd almost 
prefer that you should never take an interest 
in me at all." 

" Then you can't have what you prefer, for 
I do take an interest in you sometimes ; at 
least, it depends again on what you mean by 
the word * interest.' " 

Sir Hengist saw the right moment had 
come. Marion and Mr. Batty were absorbed 
in their own conversation ; a very loud chorua 
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was being sung on the stage, and he and 
Edith were speaking almost in whispers. 

" I mean love, Miss O'Neil. Did you ever 
—can you ever — ^love me ?' And he looked 
at her with a depth of affection which she did 
not think him capable of feeling, while his 
voice trembled to such a degree that she 
could scarcely catch his concluding words. 

She looked down. A tumult of feeUngs 
were at war within her. She felt she did not 
love Sir Hengist. Edith always said of 
herself that she was one of those people who 
are never able to deceive themselves about 
their own feelings, no matter how much they 
may wish to do so. Then, on the other hand, 
«he did not quite know what love was, as she 
knew from what her cousin Bertha had told 
her that she had never been in love — at least 
Bertha said that the fact of her never having 
loved any man as much as Harry was sufficient 
proof that she did not know what real love 
was, and Bertha was a great authority on 
these points. But then again there was the 
possibility that as she never had loved, and 
she had met many nice men. Sir Hengist not 
the least amongst them, she never would 
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love ; she might not be capable of loving, at 
least of loving as Bertha loved. In such a 
case was she bound never to marry ? Why 
might she not take her most eligible offer, and 
marry the pleasantest man she had ever met ? 
When, too, she knew that another girl, who 
had spread unkind reports of her ever since 
she came out, and was her most bitter earthly 
enemy, was anxious to marry him, and would 
be painfully, perhaps mortally, wounded by 
jealousy and crossed anibition when she found 
her rival, notwithstanding all her endeavours 
to injure and malign her, had succeeded in 
captivating him. This thought made Edith s 
heart boimd with such a proud self-satisfaction 
that she felt ashamed, and dreaded lest that 
was almost the strongest motive which induced 
her to determine to look favourably on Sir 
Hengist^s suit. " No," she thought, " it is not 
the strongest motive. I doubt if it is a 
motive at all; it comes into my mind oc- 
casionally, it is true, like a temptation, but it 
has no power in inducing me to act. No ; 
my real reason is my wish to please papa and 
mamma, who will like the match so very 
much, and also my wish to please Sir Hengist, 
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who I really do like very much, and my 
natural wish, the wish of every girl, to have a 
home of her own, an(^ to be settled in the 
world/' 

All these thoughts flew through her mind 
in a few seconds, while Sir Hengist was 
sitting trembling like a criminal at the bar of 
justice, with his eyes fixed on her as on the 
judge who was to decide the fate of his future 
life. Should he be condemned to transporta- 
tion for life — ^transportation fi-om her presence 
he felt then would be worse than any convict^s 
lot — or should he come off with flying colours? 

After considering for a minute or two, she 
raised her eyes to his face. Those large dark 
blue eyes, which had such a peculiar beauty 
and sweetness in them in moments when she 
was pleased, no wonder that he felt banish- 
ment from those eyes would be worse than 
death. No wonder that, as he looked into 
them, he thought that one such glance from 
them was worth enduring a thousand years 
of pain to win. 

She spoke simply and frankly — it was not 
in her nature to speak otherwise. " I cannot 
say whether I love you or not. Sir Hengist^ 
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because I do not think I know what love is ; 
but I like you very much." She stopped for 
an instant, and a really lovely blush rushed 
over her face — almost the first blush of woman- 
liood she had ever blushed, though it was far 
from being the last — it made her look so 
"beautiful, that Sir Hengist felt dazzled ; he 
did not wait for her to go on, for fear her 
last words should contradict her first, and 
^Jso his joy at those first words was too great 
for silence. 

He leant close to her as he murmured, 
" My own, my precious one, then you will be 
mine, my very own for ever ?" and he shyly 
felt for her hand, which was half hidden in 
the folds of her opera cloak. 

Edith smiled upon him, though she shook 
her head and folded her hands on her arms 
to show him that she could not let him take 
it there, and that smile was bliss enough, and 
answer enough, without any words. 

But Marion had by this time begun to sus- 
pect that something more than ordinary was 
going on, and she was just beginning to 
wonder how she could stop it, when Edward 
VOL. I. 6 
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slipped quietly in, and leaning over Edith, 
suggested that as the opera was nearly over, 
they might as well leave before the crush 
came. She assented, and they all four rose and 
left the box, Edward going first to secure the 
carriage, and Marion, leaning on Mr. Batty, 
coming next, followed by Edith leaning on 
Sir Hengist. 

"I shall call early to-morrow," he said, 
bending over her as they walked down the 
lobby, " very early, may 1 not ?" 

"As early as you like," she said, with a 
smile which had a tinge of sarcasm in it; 
" but I shall not be down till nearly eleven 
probably ; I never am in the season." 

He laughed. " Well, perhaps I could see 
your father while I was waiting for you." 
Then he added tenderly, " It seems a long 
time to wait until to-morrow — ^it will be a 
century to me." 

" Oh, it won't to me," said Edith frankly ; 
" the time flies in the season ; it does not 
seem three minutes from one evening to 
another ; I expect to find two evenings coming 
together before long." 

He Is^ughed heartily at this last remark, and 
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said, " That can only be when the spots on 
the sun get very big indeed." 

They were now very near the door. "I 
may come to your boudoir, may I not? I 
shall find you alone there, I dare say." 

"The image is waiting." said Edward, 
coming up to them ; " you had better make 
haste, or it will have to drive on." 

They hurried down the steps ; he gave her 
hand one long fexewell clasp, and Edith drove 
away from the opera an engaged woman, 
when she had driven up to it as free as the 
air. 
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CHAPTER VL 

That evening — or rather the next morning, 
for Edith, Marion, and Edward had gone to 
an "at home" for an hour after the opera — 
as Edith was running upstairs to her room, 
she said, " Marion, I want to speak to you ; 
come in with me," and she held the door of 
her room open. 

Marion stumped in and shut the door sto- 
lidly. She was always sleepy after a party, 
and particularly disliked being kept up to 
talk. 

*^Now, Marion, don't look so cross; IVe 
got something that I want you to look glad 
about ;'' and she turned an arm-chair round 
for her sister to sit in. " Congratulate me,'* 
and she flung her opera cloak on her bed, and 
stood looking proud and beautiful ; " I shall 
soon be Lady Horsair." 
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Marion's fat rosy face expressed more sur- 
prise than joy, and her small round eyes 
opened wider than usual. "Are you in 
earnest, Edith ?" 

" Do I look as if I was joking V and she 
spoke a little hotly ; " it is done !" she added 
triumphantly, nature, in her unguarded mo- 
ment, asserting her sway. " I am revenged !" 
Then suddenly recollecting herself, she coloured 
crimson, and added hastily, " Won't mamma 
and papa be very pleased ? As to dear mamma" 
— on ordinary occasions she never called her 
mamma "dear"— "I think it will add ten 
years to her life — he is so good, you see, be- 
sides being rich, and a good match, and all 
that ; he has such a wonderfully high cha- 
racter, that I believe it is quite amazing," she 
added, with that peculiar turn, half witty, 
half dry, which she often gave to the end of 
her sentences. 

" That is more than you have !" said Marion, 
bluffly. She was deeply shocked and annoyed 
to find that Edith had carried her malice so 
far, and acted with such earnest hatred as to 
produce this result. 

" Marion, how dare you !" said Edith, as 
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her eyes flashed ; " I will not allow any one 
to say such a thing to me !" 

Marion leant against the arm-chair with a 
look of great sorrow in her face. For several 
moments she was silent ; then she said, as the 
tears rushed into her eyes, " Oh, Edith, this 
all comes from your not having said your 
prayers/' 

"Really," said Edith sarcastically, as she 
unfastened her necklace and laid it on the 
dressing table ; " then I should advise all 
the young ladies in London immediately to 
leave off saying theirs, and perhaps they may 
catch a baronet/' 

But Marion, who had deep feelings, felt so 
grieved, that she did not notice the flippant 
satire. " Oh, Edith ! Edith \" she exclaimed, 
" what have you done ! What are you going 
to do !" 

" Just taken off my necklace, and am now 
going to take off my bracelets." 

Marion held her tongue for several minutes, 
but as she stood there she suffered more, men- 
tally, perhaps, than Edith had suffered in her 
life. Edith all through her life had resolutely 
put away everything painful, and chosen only 
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what was pleasant; but Marion had early- 
bent the back of her mind — if I may use 
such an expression — to the burden of suffer- 
ing, which all must bear sooner or later, and 
which only accumulates by postponement. 

** Well, I must say I feel quite overpowered 
by your hearty congratulations." 

Now Marion spoke • out in firm powerful 
words, like Edith's own words, when she was 
moved, only that whereas Edith^s words were 
powerfiil with the strength of a determined 
Bature alone, Marion's had the supernatural 
force imparted by a religiously trained con- 
science keenly wounded, and protesting against 
the evil wHch had caused it pain. 

" You know quite well, Edith, that I cannot 
congratulate you, and what is more, you can- 
not congratulate yourself. Of course you 
know as well as I do that you are only mar- 
rying Sir Hengist that you may spite Sybil 
Maltravers." Edith shuddered at her name. 
" All that rubbish about mamma's being 
pleased is not likely to deceive you any more 
than it deceives me; you know nothing in 
the world would displease mamma more than 
what you are doing, if she knew your real 
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motives. How you can do it is what astonishes 
me ! I see nothing worse that a woman in 
your position of life could well do." She 
paused for a minute or two, then added, with 
a depth of tenderness which surprised Edith, 
" Oh, Edith, I cannot believe that one so true 
and straightforward as you really are, could 
stoop to so mean, so fiilse an act as this." 

Edith was touched, so much touched that 
she condescended to argue. 

" But, Marion, I can't see that there is any- 
thing so very false about it. I like Sir Hen- 
gist very much," she coloured slightly, " better 
than any man I know except Harry ; he is very 
kind, and very good, and very nice in every 
way ; because I am not given to falling in love 
in the ridiculous and insane way that Bertha 
does, and that heroines in novels do, is it any 
reason that I am never to marry ? I may 
wish to have a home of my own, and I may 
like the man I marry very much, without 
raving about him and thinking him faultless. 
Then naturally mamma wishes to see one of 
us married now that you have been going out 
for four years, and I for two ; and this is just 
the sort of match she would most approve of 
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in every way, and one is bound to consider 
one's parents whenever one's own affections 
do not interfere." Edith stopped, but did not 
look at her ease. 

A look of mingled amusement and scorn 
passed over Marion s face at this last grandilo- 
quent sentence of Edith's. " That sounds rather 
good, Edith, coming from you 1" She stopped 
and sighed, then added, *' Bound to consider 
your parents I as if mamma was forcing you 
to many against your will ! Besides, marriage 
is a thing in which we are not bound to con- 
sider our parents if they wish us to marry a 
person we dislike ; we ought not to marry 
a person they dislike if we can help it ; but if 
you wanted to marry some one whom they dis- 
liked, I should like to see how far you would 
think yourself * bound' to consider them !" 
She stopped, looking hot and angry. 

Edith went on quietly undressing herself, 
and putting her ornaments away carefully in 
her dressing-box. 

After a minute or two, Marion spoke more 
calmly. " Of course, as you say, your not 
being desperately in love with him is no reason 
why you should not marry him, except that 
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it is just possible you might fall in love with 
some one else while you are engaged to him ; 
the very fact of his trying to monopolize your 
affections, will make you more inclined to like 
other people than you have been before. Be- 
sides, Edith — of course I don*t know — ^but I 
should think it will not be very easy to bear 
all the troubles and annoyances of married 
life without a stronger affection for your 
husband than that which you feel for an ordi- 
nary acquaintance." 

" Just as easy as it is to bear the annoy- 
ances and lectures of my present home life, 
with no more affection for my sister than I 
feel for any other girl." And Edith looked 
mischievously at Marion as she threw a white 
dressing-gown round her shoulders, and let 
down her masses of golden brown hair. Marion 
stood lost in painful thoughts for some minutes. 
She saw the gravity of the position in which 
Edith had placed herself, while Edith did 
not, and she could not jest upon the sub- 
ject. 

" Edith," she said sadly, " do you never 
consider that marriage is something more 
than a pastime, a game in which those who 
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bave the most impudence and obstinacy stand 
the best chance of winnmg, or a thing invented 
on purpose that spiteful and jealous girls may 
have a means for revenging themselves on 
their enemies r 

Edith grew crimson, her lip quivered, but 
she set her face in a hard, determined way, 
that proved she did not intend to answer. 
Marion, in general, did not speak of religion 
to Edith, because she answered usually in a 
flippant sarcastic way which wounded her; 
but now she saw so clearly the danger of the 
position in which her sister had placed her- 
self, that she would not leave her on this 
memorable night without saying a few words 
of warning, or, rather, without telling her 
candidly the effect her conduct had produced 
upon her own mind. 

" Edith, do you never consider that when 
you raarry you put yourself into a new state 
of life, fuU of new trials and new temptations, 
for every one of which you will fiave to give 
an account, and that you cannot expect that 
you wiU be given grace to overcome them if 
you rush into it from unworthy motives." 

Edith's eyes flashed, and the colour spread 
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over her forehead and neck, but still she did 
not speak. 

But Marion did not mind, she herself was 
too much roused to notice any change in her 
sister's manner. 

*^ It seems to me that you act just like a 
man who takes some important public ofl5ce, 
knowing nothing of its duties, for the sole 
reason of spiting another man who wants it. 
Your conduct is just as honourable as that 
would be. Consider the account he would 
have to give ! and consider the account you 
will have to give ! Oh, Edith, surely you 
must sometimes think of these things ! when 
you are alone, you must remember that this 
life is not a game in which you can do right 
or wrong, just as it amuses you most, without 
hearing any more about it ; that would be 
just like a dog or a horse, who have no sense 
of responsibility. It was all very well to be 
thoughtless when you were quite young and 
about little things in a girl's life, but now that 
you are getting older you ought to think more, 
and at such a time as this ; about such a step 
as you are going to take, you surely, Edith, 
ought to do more than think — you ought to 
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pray." She walked up to her sister, and took 
her hands with such kindness, that Edith 
could not resist. " If you will only promise 
me to pray about this, Edith, every night and 
morning, then I shall be happy, even though 
you have gone so far. Oh, Edith, will you pro- 
mise me this ; it is not much, is it ? Oh do 1" 
and she looked beseechingly into her face. 

But Edith hardened her heart to this, as 
she had often done before to things which 
with a keen instinct she saw would, looming 
in the distance, bring with it a blow to some 
premeditated act of selfishness or pride. 
Prayers struck many blows at these acts, as 
she knew from a short trial she had given 
them a year or two before. 

" They are dangerous things," she thought, 
*'and I have no intention of going in for 
them at present. When I get old, and ugly, 
and sick, perhaps I'll begin to say them." 

StiU, though she had been very angry a 
minute or two ago, she was touched now by 
Marion's kindness, and the deep interest she 
seemed to feel in her. So she shook her 
hands kindly as she looked into her face with 
a smile. 
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"What a fuss you put yourself into, 
wholly about nothing I Did you expect me 
never to marry, but to stick at home all my 
life as you seem inclined to do ? Or did you 
expect me to fall into raptures, like Bertha, 
about some certain Apollo for months before 
I was engaged to him?" and she laughed 
and looked quizzically at her sister. " As to 
the prayers," she added in a bored tone, " I 
have not time for much of them in the season 
as I told you before. And now don't you 
think we had better be saying good-night V 
and she yawned slightly, as she turned her 
head a little away. "I am not a praying 
person," she added lightly, seeing Marion did 
not move, but stood looking at her, " it suits 
some people, but it doesn't suit me, and as to 
all that judging and accounting you talk of, 
I suppose it pleases very strict people, but 
certainly, I shall never submit to it !" and 
she took up a hair brush, and began to brush 
her hair in her own decided off-hand way. 

Tears rushed to Marion's eyes, but she did 
not say another word as she turned and left 
the room. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The next morning, Edith, notwithstanding 
what she had said to Sir Hengist about not 
being up till eleven, found herself jumping 
out of bed at about half-past eight, and at 
about quarter-past nine she was knocking ^t 
the door of her mother's dressing-room. 

Lady 0-Neil wa, an e«Iy Ir. and those 
who knew her well and loved her dearly, and 
there were few who did the first who did not 
do the last, thought she never looked so 
bright, so fresh, so charming as in the early 
hours of the day, before her toilet got ruffled 
or misplaced, while her mauve cap was 
straight, with its strings hanging in the right 
position, and her fair grayish hair was smooth 
and shining like a piece of buff silk, that un- 
ruffled by breezes outside the house, and the 
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beaming face ib adorned unruflBed by breezes 
inside the house. 

She was surprised when, in ansvrer to her 
permission to enter, her youngest daughter 
opened the door. She looked up from the 
writing table where she was employed sorting 
a large bundle of accounts with a face of 
such very evident astonishment, that Edith 
laughed. 

" Why, mother, you look as if you were 
watching the sea serpent coming into the 
room ! Am I such a strange apparition ?" 

" If strange means rare, you are !" and 
Lady O'Neil smiled most kindly, " but none 
the less welcome for all that! Isn't this 
rather spirited of you, being up at nine ?" 

"Yes, very," said Edith, decidedly, in a 
voice which implied that her mothelr could 
not form a better opinion of her for her early 
rising, than that she had already formed of 
herself. She walked over to an easy-chair 
and sat down. " Mamma, I have come to 
tell you something." 

Lady O'Neil flushed, while an expression 
of anxiety disturbed the usual placidity of 
her face. 
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" I hope you have not got yourself into any 
trouble^ my child V 

At that moment the door opened, and Sir 
Charles walked in ; he had been out to the 
stables to give some orders about the horses, 
a a^ i.%^y did before breakfe^t 

" The commodore in mother's room before 
nine o'clock in the morning !" he exclaimed, 
" why I cannot believe my eyes !" He looked 
fegged and grave ; he always did in London ; 
iS confineSnt necessiJed by his par: 
liamentary duti^ wa. so contiy to 'the 
open air yachting life he had led at 
home, that in a few weeks it told upon his 
health, and had it lasted longer than it did, 
he would have broken down entirely. 

Edith got up and kissed her father ; she 
was truly very fond of him, and she now, for 
the first time, recollected that if she married 
Sir Hengist, she would be obliged to leave 
him. 

"I am very glad you came in, papa, I 

have come to tell mamma something " 

She paused, and looked rather sadly out of 
the window, then turning to her mother, she 
said, with that simple frank manner which 

VOL. L 7 
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was one of her most fascinating characteristics, 
" Mamma, I had a proposal last night from 
Sir Hengist Horsair after you left the opera/' 

'' Well, my chUd !" exclaimed Lady O'Neil 
breathlessly. 

" I accepted him, mother." 

The colour died out of Lady O'Neil's face, 
she fixed her eyes on Edith. 

"You accepted him!" exclaimed Sir 
Charles. "Well, I declare you young ladies 
take matters with a high hand nowadays! 
How do you know I shall give my consent, eh?" 

" I shall run away in the * Queen of Sheba/ 
if you don't." 

" What, turn pirate ! Ill send Harry 
after you in the ' Blue Bottle ' if you do 1" and 
he laughed. . " I declare IVe half a mind to 
forbid the banns just for the fun of trying 
the^ experiment ! Do you think you would 
have Evans on your side ? For I rather 
suspect you are counting without youi" 
host." 

" I'm a host, myself," said Edith merrily. 

He laughed heartily. 

"Well, my dear, I'm sure I congratulate 
jou I I suppose this is a great conquest, 
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isn't that the right word, eh? Just what 
was said when your mother caught me T and 
he looked slyly at Lady O'Neil out of the 
sides of his eyes — " thirty-fiva years ago 
now." He went up to Edith, shook her 
hands, and kissed her once or twice. '^I 
shouldn't show such joy about it, unless I 
was quite sure that youll never marry him ; 
marrjdng isn't in your line, you must become 
a changed character before those days, eh, 
mother V and he turned to Lady O'Neil. 

All trace of paleness and agitation had left 
Lady O'Neil's face. She looked calm and 
happy as she rose, and going to her daughter, 
kissed her on each cheek. 

" My child, I congratulate you with all my 
heart" Her voice trembled a little ; but she 
was endowed with unusual powers of self- 
command, which had been cultivated and 
strengthened by her life in the fashionable 
world. Her next words were spoken in her 
own cheerful pleasant voice. " You see what 
happens if an unfortunate chaperone shirks 
duty for a single evening ! How little I 
thought, when I was so comfortably stealing 
home with Mrs. Holdeen, what would be the 
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consequence of my selfishness ! I thought 
you looked rather bored by Sir Hengist, if 
the truth must be told." And she took one 
of her daughter's hands in each of hers, and 
looked into her eyes. There was something 
in that glance, kind and earnest though it 
was, which made Edith's heart beat ; perhaps 
it was its very earnestness — an unusual 
characteristic of her mother's glances — which 
made her tremble, and after a moment drop 
her eyes. " You see it is a proof what bad 
judges we old chaperones are of young 
people's feelings !" and she smiled kindly. 
" It ought to be a lesson to us not to judge 
hastily or harshly actions or feelings which 
we cannot understand." 

" Well, it seems to me," said Sir Charles, 
laughing, ** that the actions and feelings in 
this case are pretty plain, plain enough to be 
* understanded of the people ' even," and he 
laughed heartily. "Edith was always in- 
clined to be plain," and he looked with ad- 
miration at his daughter's lovely face. 

After a few minutes they all sat down and 
began to talk the matter quietly over in a 
conversation which became so interesting that 
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they forgot how the moments passed, and 
were as startled, when the break£ast gong 
sounded, as if the time had been the middle 
of the night, and that they had never ex- 
pected to hear such a sound. They all stood 
lap. Sir Charles went away directly, as he 
had some orders to give to some of the ser- 
vants, and he could not be late for breakfast 
ss there were guests staying in the house ; 
and Edith and her mother were left alone for 
a moment. 

Lady O'Neil threw her arms round her 
daughter's neck, and pressed her to her heart 
^d kissed her again and again, while she 
murmured, " My darling child, may God bless 
and make you happy in your new life," with 
a depth and intensity of aflfection which sur- 
prised Edith. She was always surprised at a 
display of aflfection in another person; and 
yet she possessed deep aflfections herself, but 
she never suspected other people of possessing 
them ; she looked upon them as xmsightly 
exotics, and did not imagine any one else was 
so unfortunate as to have to struggle to up- 
root them. She suspected her mother of 
possessing them perhaps less than anybody. 
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Lady O'Neil, though always gentle and bright, 
was not easily taken off her guard in the 
matter of her emotions, and the consequence 
was that Edith, who, indeed, was not very 
much with her, had never seen her strongly 
moved before. Little as she wished it to do 
so, her mother's strong feeling touched her, 
and she had considerable difficulty to prevent 
the tears &om rushing to her eyes, but a hard 
struggle was rewarded by success, and she 
remained calm, though she trembled. 

" Shall you be sorry to leave me, my dar- 
ling ?" said her mother, in that tone of deep 
tenderness which she had never heard her use 
before. 

•'Yes, mamma/' was all she could reply 
with safety ; even then her voice shook in the 
last " ma." 

Lady O'Neil kissed her again, more lovingly 
than before. 

"I ought not to have asked you that question,, 
my child, to sadden your joy — your joy, which 
I hope will be greater than you have any idea, 
of, and which," she added, solemnly, " I pray 
may last not only to the end of this life, but 
throughout an eternal life in heaven." 
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The irritation which anything solemn in- 
variably produced on Edilh's mind assisted 
her to overcome her rising emotion, and she 
turned away from her mother with an un- 
moved expression of countenance, and, after 
receiving a farewell kiss, left the room. 

Nothing was said about Edith's engage- 
ment at breakfast, though Edward thought 
every one looking rather peculiar. Marion 
looked grave — very grave ; his mother looked 
pre-occupied, and constantly turned her eyes 
on Editb ; while his father seemed as if some 
very good joke was going on privately. 

After breakfast Lady O'Neil and Marion 
went to the drawing-room to entertain their 
guests. Sir Charles went to his study, to 
await Sir Hengist's arrival, whom he had 
ordered to be shown there ; and Edith saun- 
tered to her boudoir, and threw herself into 
her pet rocking-chair, with a new book called 
'^The Sailing Boat,'' in her hand. While 
she was lazily occupied cutting its leaves, she 
planned how she could herself go and break 
the news of her engagement to the Maltra- 
verses, that she might be present when Sybil 
first heard it, and realized vividly to her 
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mind Sybil's angry, startled gaze, and utter 
humiliation and discomfiture. 

" Perhaps now," she thought, " she will be 
sorry for all the horrid things she has said of 
me ; at any rate, she'll suffer for them ! I am 
the conqueror ! I have humbled her 1 How 
small she will feel when she hears it 1 How 
deliciously humiliating it will be for her t6 be 
obliged to congratulate me to my very face T 

At that moment there was a knock at the 
door, and in answer to her indifferent " Come 
in," Mr. Bartholemew Bocock Batty walked 
in, looking fagged but hot. 

Edith raised her eyebrows, and looked 
coldly surprised, though she rose to welcome 
him. She never allowed any one but a 
member of her own family to intrude into her 
boudoir without a special invitation. 

The previous night, after the opera, Mr. 
Batty had gone home and thought matters 
over. He felt he had dangled long enough 
about Edith ; his attentions to her had caused 
him to neglect his business, and he had actu- 
ally lost money which, by concentrated atten- 
tion, he might have increased, or posribly 
doubled, had he never known her, and now. 
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after all, he felt it to be very doubtful whether 
she would have him or not. However, he 
was determined immediately to take the step 
which would decide his fate. He had suf- 
fered already more than was pleasant from 
the sudden exaltation, and equally sudden, 
though more complete, depression of his hopes, 
and he was determined that, however much 
he might have to endure from disappoint- 
ment, he would put a stop to his present suf- 
ferings, which seemed intolerable — as present 
sufferings always do — ^from gnawing anxiety. 
For he loved Edith in a way that he never 
expected to love any one but himself — ^far 
better than he loved his business; so well, 
indeed, that he would have sacrificed himself, 
his business, and all he possessed, to have 
given her a moment s happiness. This was 
evidently a ridiculous way for a man of his 
age to love. 

The consequence of his reflections was, that 
he presented himself at Edith's boudoir at a 
quarter to eleven the following morning, de- 
termined, by going early, to find her at home. 

" You must excuse me. Miss O'Neil, for 
coming up to your private room " ("boudoir^* 
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was a peg beyond him), "and for coming my 
early too, but I have some very important* 
business to settle with you, or else I should 
not have thought of doing it." 

He stopped, apparently embarrassed. 

Edith greatly disliked the intrusion at suck 
an hour, on such a morning, but she could 
never help feeling cordially towards visitors in 
her own house. Besides, she had always 
liked Mr. Batty, and now she felt so full of 
exultation at having gained the object she 
had striven for, and thwarted and crushed 
her rival, that she was in sufficiently good 
spirits to be kind to anybody. So she turned 
a good-humoured gaze on her trembling 
adorer, and was surprised and filled with com- 
miseration at the eight of his pale face, and 
red, heavy lids, which looked as if he had 
passed many a sleepless night. 

She took his hand. 

" I am afraid you are not well, Mr. Batty,'' 
she said, so very gently and kindly that tears 
came into his eyes, while he felt his heart 
beat vehemently, as a bright vision of possible 
happiness floated before his eyes for one de- 
licious moment. 
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There was something inexpressibly sweet 
and gracious in Edith's manner on the rare 
occasions when she chose to be amiable. 

" I am not really sick, thanks, Miss 0*Neil, 
though I don't feel altogether myself to-day. 
I have not been myself for a good while now^ 
though." 

And he rubbed his hot forehead with his 
pocket-handkerchief. 

"Why, who else have you been?" asked 
Edith, merrily but kindly. 

"A very foolish man, Fm afraid, Miss 
CNeil — ^very unlike the sensible, matter-ef- 
fect feUow I used to be I" 

And he sighed, and brushed his hat with 
his elbow. 

"Well, if you were sensible once," said 
Edith, in the argumentative tone she invari- 
ably fell into when she became at all interested 
in a conversation, " there is a strong presump- 
tion in favour of your being sensible again." 

He laughed in spite of himself " I don't 
see that that follows at aU, Miss Edith. In- 
deed, to tell the truth, I believe I am going 
to make a greater fool of myself now than I 
have ever made yet;" and he got very red, 
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and with his cuff brushed his hat round and 
round at the rate of a watchman's rattle. 

" Are you going to make it here V asked 
Edith ingenuously. 

Poor Mr. Batty got crimson. Edith looked 
so unsuspicious and unconscious that he found 
it extremely difficult to break the ice. After 
waiting a minute or two to screw up his 
courage and to collect his ideas, he began in 
a stammering, stuttering manner, and pro- 
posed for her very nicely and very humbly. 
And she refused him very courteously and 
kindly ; so that after about an hour's visit in 
deep dejection he left her boudoir. 



^ 



CHAPTER VIII. 

As Mr. Batty was leaving Edith's boudoir, 
with his head bent down, he ran against Sir 
Hengist, who was just entering it. Mr. 
Batty looked up for an instant, did not 
attempt to apologize, and passed on. 

After the first greetings were over between 
Edith and Sir Hengist, he said with a slight 
shade of annoyance in his voice, " You admit 
morning visitors to your boudoir, I see." 

" Yes," she said, with a touch of pride, " I 
admit who I please." 

" Hem !" he said, looking anything but 
pleased ; *' he did not know of our engage- 
ment perhaps T 

" It does not much matter whether he did 
or not as hx as I can see," she answered 
proudly. "Is no one who knows of our 
engagement to come into this room ?" 
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"Yes, for I am in it!" he said, laughing, 
and trying to turn their Uttle breeze into fun. 
But Edith did not look pleased. She felt 
annoyed with Sir Hengist, now that what she 
was pleased mentally to stigmatize as his 
ridiculous jealousy struck on her own natu- 
rally jealous heart with that force with which 
the faults of others strike on those only who 
possess the same themselves. She felt with 
that strange contradiction of will which was 
part of her nature that she liked Mr. Batty 
fifty times better than she liked Sir Hengist, 
and she wished that he had been the man 
whom Sybil Maltravers wanted to catch. 

Sir Hengist stayed with her all the morn- 
ing, telling her that her father had given ftiU 
consent to their union, and striving to per- 
suade her to fix some definite time for the 
celebration of the event. In this attempt, 
however, he was unsuccessful ; and when he 
•earnestly asked her how long she intended 
their engagement to be, she would only say, 
^*It may be for years, and it may be for 
ever." 

He stayed to luncheon, and she began to 
wonder if he meant to stay all day, and to 
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i^hink she was going to pay a high price for 
the sweetness of revenge. He stayed on after 
luncheon, and it struck her that it would be 
adding insult to injury if she could take him 
with her when she drove that afternoon to 
^uuiounce her engagement to Sybil Maltravers. 
Accordingly — ^for Edith's plans usually suc- 
•ceeded — at about five o'clock that afternoon, 
the O'Neils' carriage drove up to the Mal- 
travers' door, containing Lady O'Neil, Edith, 
.and Sir Hengist. 

The servant said Mrs. Maltravers was at 
.home, and they were shown up. 

''Is Miss Maltravers at home?" asked 
Edith, who could not restrain her impatience, 
of the butler as he was showing them up- 
stairs. 

" Yes, Miss Maltravers is within," he said 
pompously, looking somewhat surprised at 
the question. 

Lady O'Neil could not understand Edith's 
.anxiety to tell the Maltraverses herself of her 
engagement, but she had given way at once 
to her desire to do so, and had most willingly 
consented to accompany her, and felt pleased 
and a little proud perhaps to take Sir Hengist 
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with her, not that she for one moment exulted 
over Mrs. Maltravers in having her daughter 
engaged while Sybil was left to bind St. 
Catherine's tresses. Though a fashionable 
woman, and a perfect woman of the world, 
she was without any of those mean and jealoua 
feelings which too many women of the world 
appear to think it a necessary part of their 
being women of the world to possess. She was 
a lady bom and a lady bred — a lady in heart 
and thought — and anything unladylike was 
not only beyond her power to do, but beyond 
her power even to comprehend. She was fond 
of personal jadmiration herself, and was accus- 
tomed to receive no ordinary share of it, but 
to have stooped to obtain it by any mean,, 
unfair, or unkind artifice would have appeared 
to her as impossible as to have told a down-^ 
right lie. 

When they entered the drawing-room they^ 
found Mrs. Maltravers sitting in an easy-chair 
with a pet lap-dog in her lap, whose silky 
white curls she was curling over her first 
finger. She received them in her usual 
punctilious manner, slapped the little dog for 
Tjarking at them, and desired the butler to 
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inform Miss Maltravers that Miss O'Neil was 
in the drawing-room. She certainly looked 
surprised, but very politely surprised, at Sir 
Hengist's appearing with them. All she said, 
however, was a remark on the beauty of the 
afternoon. 

Lady O'Neil cordially assented to this fine- 
weather assertion, as she seated herself on the 
sofa at her side. While Edith signed to Sir 
Hengist to come and look at some curious 
Indian ornaments on a table at one side of 
the room. 

After a few moments the door opened, and 
Sybil, so to speak, "stole" in. Her head was 
on one side, a long black curl dangled behind 
her right ear, and her narrow black eyes were 
half closed, apparently to express that she 
was greatly oppressed by the heat, and also 
a little overcome by shyness. She, however, 
notwithstanding heat or shyness, opened them 
rather wider than usual when she saw Sir 
Hengist standing touching Edith, and looking 
at her with the most open and undisguised 
affection. She gave a slight start, and hesi- 
tated in her onward progress towards Edith ; 
but in an instant she recovered herself, and, 

VOL. I. & 
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advancing, slid her hand into her rivals, as 
she said with great empressement, " So very 
glad to see you ! dear Edith ! how fortunate 
we were at home !'' 

Edith scarcely touched her hand with the 
tips of her fingers, as she said, "Yes, it is 
quite an extraordinary event to find any of 
one's friends at home at this hour in the 
afternoon !'* 

Sybil turned from Edith to Sir Hengist 
with a simper, as she glanced up at him with 
what she intended to be a most captivating 
gaze from her narrow black eyes. He smiled 
upon her in return with such radiant, undis- 
guised happiness, that she was both startled 
and puzzled ; was the joy which danced in 
his handsome eyes called into existence by 
seeing her, or was there — oh, horrible and 
fearful suspicion — was there really anything 
between him and Edith ? 

" I did not think you were a morning visitor, 
Sir Hengist ; this is indeed an unexpected 
pleasure, an honour which you have not often 
conferred upon us !" And she looked up at 
him in a half-reproachful, half -engaging way, 
which some people would have considered 
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irresistible, but which seemed to make no 
impression whatever on him. 

" But this isn't the morning," said Edith, 
argumentatively ; "at least if it is I don't 
know what is the afternoon." 

" Oh, of course, 1 only meant it as a fagon 
de parler," said Sybil with a simper, and an 
affected toss of her head on one side, as she 
put up her hand to her curl. " I mean that T 
think Sir Hengist rarely pays visits, though 
I flatter myself he comes here as often as any- 
where, though for what reason I'm sure I 
cannot say !" And she looked at him with a 
glance of such extreme bewitchingness, that 
it seemed as if it must have elicited a compli- 
ment from a heart of stone. 

Now Edith's keen eyes saw and noted all 
these devices, and her heart beat high within 
her as she thought of the blow this vain girl's 
conceit was on the point of receiving. 

" I came here this afternoon to please Miss 
O'Neil," said Sir Hengist frankly, as he 
turned a look of proud possession on his 
fiancee. 

Sybil's lips became^ pale, the rest of her • 
face remained unchanged in colour ; she gave 

8—2 
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a little trembling sigh, and grasped the back 
of a chair for support. 

" Yes," said Edith, " I thought as we have 
known each other for so many years, I'd come 
myself and tell you of my happiness — " 

"Yes," said Sir Hengist, thinking he would 
help Edith in a diflSculty which might natu- 
rally arise from delicacy of feeling ; " you 
are such an old friend of Miss CNeil's, and 
have always been so kind to me, that we both 
thought it would please you if we came our- 
selves to tell you — to tell — to say — that — '' 

" We are engaged,*' said Edith boldly. 

If there is a sweetness in revenge, Edit^h 
drank that sWeetness to the full then. How 
triumphantly her eyes gleamed, how plainly 
every feature of her singularly expressive face 
said, "Now you are beaten, I am the con- 
queror ; I am your mistress, and I can make 
you suffer as much as I like 1" 

Sybil shivered all over ; her eyes fell and 
her lips trembled so, that she could not pro- 
nounce a word, that little black curl wobbled 
about on her shoulder in a manner which be- 
spoke severe mental agitation. She remained 
standing with her hand on the chair ; but the 
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utterly crushed, humiliated look about her 
face and her whole figure, was beyond what 
even Edith's brilliant imagination had been 
able to conjure up. Ah 1 revenge is sweet, 
and Edith could scarcely keep herself from 
saying, "Perhaps now you are sorry for all 
the horrid stories you told of me !" 

Though why she should be sorry at that 
particular time, it would be difficult to ima- 
gine ; she was surely more likely to invent a 
great many more, and to think the ones she 
had invented were true. Vengeance taken by 
the injured person is not generally considered 
the most approved method of exciting peni- 
tence in the injurer. 

Sir Hengist looked surprised at Sybil's 
silence, and began to feel very awkward at 
not being congratulated. He cleared his 
throat slightly, and settled his necktie. 

Sybil felt that if she spoke her voice would 
betray her, and yet speak she must. She 
had none of Edith's strength of character, 
consequently she had none of her powers of 
self-control in moments of excitement ; but 
she had that which was almost as serviceable 
— a well-developed gift of acting a pait — that 
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stood her now in good etead; her consummate 
skill in the art of deception had not been cul- 
tivated in vain. She threw herself suddenly 
into Edith's arms, and kissed her fervently 
on each cheek. This was more than Edith 
had bargained for, and she recoiled as if a 
snake had stung her, while Sir Hengist stood 
looking rather alarmed, and wondering if his 
turn was coming next. 

*' You must forgive me, dearest Edith,'' she 
said in a choked voice, " but it took me so by 
surprise. I have known you so long ; you 
are such an old and dear friend, my joy has 
overcome me !" and her voice sank to a whis- 
per. The few seconds while her face was 
hidden in Edith's neck were sujSicient to 
restore her composure, and when she looked 
up again — though her lips were white as 
ashes — she had regained her meek, smiling, 
silky demeanour. 

" I am sure. Sir Hengist," she said, turning 
to him with a slight attempt at one of the 
glances she had so often lavished upon him, 
" I congratulate you most sincerely." 

He smiled, shook her hand, and looked 
proud and happy. 
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The visit only lasted a few minutes longer, 
for some other visitors were announced, and 
Lady Villars said good-bye. If Edith could 
have seen the look which Sybil gave her as 
she had her back turned and was leaving the 
room, she would not have thought she had 
made her her friend by that day's tactics. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Edith's engagement did not cause much 
astonishment in the fashionable world. It 
was in every way so suitable a match, and 
Sir Hengist's attentions to her had been so 
marked for such a long time, that the usual 
remark made was, " Oh, IVe expected it this 
some time !'* The gentlemen in the clubs — 
with many of whom it was a case of sour 
grapes — said, " Poor Horsair, it won't be all 
plain sailing before him for the rest of this 
mortal life." 

" No, indeed, that young lady has got as 
strong a will of her own as my bay mare, who 
always stands on her hind legs and makes 
faces at me whenever I want to drive up 
Oxford Street, a place she hates." 

" Yes, Miss O'Neil will argue that black's 
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white, and snap your head off if you attempt 
to disagree with her." 

" Yes, that's perfectly true I my head ached 
as if I'd been through the schools after the 
last interview I had with her ; she went at 
logic neck and crop, and if I'd stayed ten 
minutes longer I shouldn't have known 
whether I was standing on my head or my 
heels." 

Now all these were men who had privately 
entertained an idea of proposing for Edith, 
all men who had paid her devoted attention, 
and given her to understand by their conduct 
that they were true, and indeed enthusiasti- 
cally attached friends of hers. Well might 
she say, in common with many another slan- 
dered daughter of Eve, "Oh, save me from 
my friends." 

Harry wrote her a letter of hearty con- 
gratulation, with a good deal of chaff in it, 
and asked what she would like for a present, 
suggesting that she might like a shark s tooth 
he had set as a brooch. His principal anxiety, 
however, appeared to be to know if Sir Hen- 
gist kept a yacht, and grievously disappointed 
was he when her answer came, saying, not 
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only did Sir Hengist not keep a yacht, but 
that he hated yachting, never put his foot 
into a boat unless forced by necessity to do 
so, and was invariably sea-sick when he was 
in one. " That match '11 come to no good," 
said Hariy ominously, as he laid down the 
letter. 

Edith found the rest of the season uncom- 
monly dull ; gentlemen talked so much more 
soberly and indilBferently to her now that she 
was engaged, and many of them indeed did 
not seem to care to talk to her at all. Also,- 
Sir Hengist did not much seem to like her to 
dance the first dances with any one but him ; 
he made no actual objection to it, but she saw 
plainly from his looks and manner that he did 
not approve of it; this, however, only made 
her all the more determined to dance them ; 
but at the same time she did not like the 
idea that his eyes were always following her 
about a ball-room wherever she went, and 
that they had a right to follow her, and that 
he had a right also to expect her to dance a 
great many dances with him more than she 
danced with any one else : his continual pre- 
sence at her side, the continual sense of his 
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eyes being upon her, was an intolerable gine 
to her ; she wondered how she was ever to 
get through three months of it — the time 
their engagement was to last ; when once she 
was married she thought she would see less of 
him, as she had observed that most fashionable 
wives saw less of their husbands after they 
were married to them than during the time 
of their engagement. " He will be in Parlia- 
ment," she thought,^' and out hunting, and 
shooting, and attending to his duties as a 
landlord, and he will not have time to be 
bothering me so/' It was thus she comforted 
herself as far as she could; but when the 
prospect of her future life seemed very deso- 
late, she thought, "Oh, well, I shall have a 
month or two at home in my own dear country 
before the dreadful event comes oflF, and per- 
haps I shall be able to persuade papa to come 
for a good long cruise in the * Queen ;' and 
Hengist won't come, for he s so sea-sick, and 
he won't like me to see him sea-sick, so he'll 
stay on shore, and I'll forget all about him 
for a month or two, just as if I had never 
heard of him 1" And so she forced her mind 
to fix itself entirely on the proximate plea- 
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sure, and to exclude the future misery — a 
proceeding which was in keeping with- her 
general character, which had a tendency to 
dwell on the bright side of a picture. Pain, 
either mental or bodily, was more or less of 
a stranger to her, and was a guest which she 
rudely dismissed whenever it came hovering 
about her door. 

The last few weeks of the season were in- 
tolerably hot; the bustle occasioned by parties, 
sight-seeing, getting her trousseau, receiving 
presents, and writing thanks for them, was so 
great, that her hitherto robust health began 
to fail under the strain ; she grew pale, and 
one evening complained to Marion that for 
the first time in her life she had a headache. 

"Poor child," said Marion, kissing her, 
" one whiflF of your own sea breeze will set 
you all to rights again 1" 

Marion had not spoken to her again on the 
subject of her engagement, but had treated 
Edith with great kindness, and connived with 
her mother in making every arrangement 
which would leave her as much as possible 
alone with Sir Hengist, determined to act 
exactly as if Edith was really in love with 
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him, thinking that perhaps if she so acted, 
she might in time really love. Poor Marion, 
with her good intentions, little knew what 
love is, or by what unthought-of paths it 
visits the human heart, and how impossible 
it is to drive it along the beaten high road 
which leads through the reason to the affec- 
tions ! 

But the season came to an end at last, and, 
to Edith's happiness, preparations were made 
for returning home ; and oh, crowning joy, 
Sir Hengist said he was afraid he could not 
go over to Ireland with them, as he had some 
business to attend to at his own place in 
shire, which he feared could not be post- 
poned, but he would follow them, he said, in 
a week or two. Edith felt it was unkind of 
her to be so happy at this announcement, but 
she could not help it*; she had conscientiously 
tried her best to like Sir Hengist, and sh^ 
did like him to a certain extent ; sometimes 
in a romantic fit, which came on generally at 
the opera when her feelings were brought to 
a high state of sentimentality, or when at a 
ball or party he was looking extremely hand- 
some, and she saw the impression he was 
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making on other people, she fancied she really 
loved him, and thought triumphantly, " Now 
I really am in love, just the way girls are in 
books, and the way Lucia was last night in 
the opera — this is great fun !" 

The last day came ; it was the seventeenth 
of July, stiflingly hot, and the whole atmo- 
sphere full of dust, which seemed to have taken 
the place of air. The O'Neils were engaged 
to an afternoon tea, a dinner-party, and a ball ; 
but Edith saw so plainly that Sir Hengist 
wished to have her all to himself for the last 
day, that though he did not say anything 
about it, and she knew would have given up 
directly if she had expressed the least wish 
to accompany her mother and Marion, yet 
she determined to please him, as it was the 
last day, and as she was so soon going to be 
so very happy without him. She pitied him, 
for she felt that she was not acting fairly by 
him, and on this last day, when he looked so 
sad, and followed her about with such extra 
devotion and such touching melancholy, she 
began to think she really did love him — 
nearly as well as Harry. They rode down to 
Richmond Park together in the afternoon to 
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avoid meeting acquaintances, and then, after 
they came home, as she was dressing for dinner, 
her cousin Beatrice rushed in to offer tickets 
for a box to hold four at the opera to hear 
Nilsson in ** Faust "for the last time ; this was 
an offer not to be refused, so the moment she 
was dressed for dinner she ran down to her 
boudoir, where Sir Hengist was reading the 
" Pall Mair' — a paper he was greatly attached 
to — in her rocking-chair. 

" Oh, Hengist," she exclaimed eagerly, 
" here's an offer from Beatrice for a box at 
the opera ; the others can't go, of course, as 
they're engaged ; shall we ? It's Nilsson's 
last night this season, and you know we can 
talk quite well in a box I" 

" Whatever you wish, my darling !" he said, 
with a slight sigh, though he smiled as he 
saw her radiant face. 

" I'd like it !" she said frankly. 

"Then let us go, by all means," he ex- 
claimed ; " it is certainly a tempting offer." 

She could tell directly from his voice and 
manner that he would greatly have preferred 
the quiet evening at home with her, and she 
felt she was doing a selfish thing in making 
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him come. " But why on earth/' she thought, 
"does he not say out at once, *Not a step will 
I go/ and then I could fight with him about 
it, and there would be some fun/' 

" Do you dislike it much, Hengist V* And 
she stood looking at him as if half inclined to 
give it up to please him. 

" Dislike it when you will be there, my 
sweet one !" he said ; " now do you think that 
possible ? why I should not dislike living the 
rest of my life in a salt mine in Siberia under 
those conditions !" 

Edith laughed. "Well, though I am an 
old salt, I don't think I should feel quite 
equal to that," she said merrily, as she ran 
out of the room to tell Beatrice they would go. 

"Faust" was Edith's favourite opera, and 
she took off her opera cloak, arranged her 
bracelets, and looked round the house with a 
feeling of great satisfaction as she listened to 
the last few notes of the overture ; suddenly, as 
she was looking at the stalls, a gentleman 
who was sitting in the third row stood up, 
and began to look round the house with a 
pair of opera-glasses. Edith thought she had 
seen his figure before, but for a moment — 
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especially as she could not discern his features 
distinctly — she could not recollect where. 

" Hengist/' she said, " lend me your opera- 
glasses for a moment." 

He did so at once, and she fixed them on 
the young man in the stalls. " Why to be 
stlre 1" she exclaimed in a tone of sui-prise and 
pleasure, as she recognized the broad shoul- 
ders and the rough shock head of hair; *' it's 
Mr. Fynderne, Harry s friend !" 

" Who is, my love ?" asked Sir Hengist, 
bending towards her. 

** Why, that short man with the broad 
shoulders and the rough hair, don't you see, 
standing up now looking towards us I I do 
believe he has recognized me ! Why how in 
the world can he have got here ? the * Blue 
Bottle' must be in England I Why, where 
can Harry be ?" and she got into a great state 
of excitement. " Hengist, do, I entreat of 
you, go down and ask him to come up here 
this moment I" 

" But, my darling, the curtain is just 
drawing up ! I must wait till the end of the 
act," he said, looking nervous, and not alto- 
gether pleased. 

VOL. I. 9 
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" Oh, what a bore !" she exclaimed impa- 
tiently ; " I wish Marguerite and her spinning- 
wheel were at the bottom of the ocean !" 
Nevertheless, after a few moments she got 
very interested in Marguerite and that said 
spinning-wheel, and soon became, as she always 
was, completely absorbed in the action of the 
play. She was not one of those who think 
only of the music ; the music entranced her, 
and served to transfix the story, but the plot 
enchained her interest. Marguerite she always 
got most interested in, and was longing to 
warn and help her. Now she asked herself 
point-blank, " Do I love Hengist as she loves 
Faust — that is to say, am I in love with him ? 
for unless I am, I am deceiving him;" and that 
truthful conscience of hers, which would not 
lie, gave the answer clear and distinct, *' No." 
She felt that she had never experienced Mar- 
guerite's feelings — that they were as beyond 
her comprehension as if she had been a mem- 
ber of a different creation. " Well, perhaps/' 
she thought, with a sigh, " I am not born to 
love ; there are some women who never fall in 
love, for I have heard and read of them ; 
perhaps 1 am one ! but still I should like to 
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love just for half an hour to see what it is 
like!" and she leant her head on her hand 
with a sigh. 

'* What is the matter, my precious one V 
said Sir Hengist, bending forward anxiously. 

*^ Nothing, thank you. I think it's rather 
hot, Hengist ; I wish you would open a little 
crack of the door." 

He immediately did so, and sitting down 
close to her, said, " Are you tired, my darling ? 
would you like to go home ?" 

"No, not at all. Must I always be ill 
when I am not laughing ? Why, Hengist, 
think if I always had a smile on my face like 
Mr. German Reed, or the witty man in the 
Christy Minstrels, or the mask of the benevo- 
lent witch in the pantomimes, how tired you 
would get of me !" And she put her hand 
playfully on his knee, and looked up in his 
face. 

" Tired of you, my own, my darling !" he 
exclaimed, taking her hand in both of his ; 
" tired of you /" and he looked at her with an 
expression which said more even than his 
voice. 

" Yes, tired of me /" she said, opening her 

9—2 
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eyes wide and staring at him. *' Look, Hen- 
gist, there's the curtain down; go, run, quick! 
and catch Mr. Fynderne. Look I he is getting 
up ; perhaps he is obliged to go," and she 
looked eagerly towards him. 

Sir Hengist went directly, though his brow 
was clouded, and he did not walk fast. He 
met Geoffry in the lobby, and going up to 
him, said, with a slight bow, "Mr. Fynderne, 
I believe ?" 

" Yes, you are right !" he answered, looking 
surprised and puzzled. 

" Miss O'Neil — with whom I think you 
are acquainted — is anxious to speak to you ; 
if you will follow me I will show you the way 
to her box ;" and Sir Hengist, who was not at 
all taken with Geoffry 's appearance, turned 
round in a dignified manner, and walked back 
along the lobby and up the stairs, without once 
looking back to see if Geoffry was following ; 
he was, however, following eagerly, his plain 
features lit with interest and pleasure. As 
they walked along close together, what a con- 
trast they presented ! Sir Hengist, with his 
curly hair, smoothly brushed off his snow- 
white forehead, his peculiarly handsome re- 
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fined features looking grave and dignified, 
his tall graceful figure dressed in well-fitting 
clothes, his white tie perfectly arranged, his 
coral studs giving the finishing touch to as 
faultless a dandy as ever entered Her Majesty's 
doors. On the other hand, Geotfry's hair 
looked as if it had not been brushed for a 
month, rough, black, shaggy locks, perfectly 
straight, and growing so thick that they stuck 
out obliquely from his head ; his skin was as 
brown as a berry, his ugly features scarred 
and weather-beaten, his coat (the only evening 
coat he ever had) worn almost threadbare, 
shrunk from having fallen into the sea once 
on him, and several times in his portmanteau, 
and once on another oflBcer he had leant it to, 
and flagrantly faded. 

Geoffry's face, when grave, was a stern one, 
and he was usually frowning, which did not 
add to the prepossession of his appearance. 
Altogether, it is not so much to be wondered 
at that Sir Hengist thought him the most 
disagreeable, uncouth-looking man he had 
ever been obliged to speak to. 

Just as they were about to enter the box, 
Syr Hengist turned to Geoffry, and said, 
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" Miss O'Neil wanted to. speak to you for a 
few moments ; but the box is not our own, so 
I am sorry not to be able to ask you to remain 
there for the rest of the opera." 

GeoflTry looked surprised at this very broad 
hint, but only answered, *' All right/' And 
in another moment was shaking hands with 
Edith. 

" Why, Mr. Fynderne !" she exclaimed, in 
a tone of pleasure, " I am astonished to see 
you here 1 Where did you leave the * Blue 
Bottle V Is Harry coming to town ? Where 
is he ? how is he ? and why has he not got 
leave as well as you V 

'^ One at a time I" exclaimed Geoffry, 
laughing ; " the * Blue Bottle's' at Portland, 
and I got leave to run up for a day or two on 
business, which I couldn't put off, and as 
O'Neil hadn't any business of that sort, he 
didn't come." 

" The ' Blue Bottle' at Portland, and Harry 
never to have written ! I can't understand 
it ! How long is she going to stay there ?" 

" Several weeks, I believe ; she is to undergo 
repairs, and we all hope to get a good spell of 
leave." 
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" Hurrah !" exclaimed Edith, quite forget- 
ting her London manners, to the dismay of 
Sir Hengist. "I declare that's the most 
glorious thing I ever heard! Why, we 
shall have Harry to yacht with us all the 
summer ! the first summer for years ! how 
splendid ! Well, this is a day of delights ! 
How wonderfully lucky that I should have 
seen you ! But I suppose Harry will write 
to-morrow !'* 

"Yes, sure to; but in the meantime Tm 
very glad to have met you." 

" And I'm very glad to have met you ; I 
seem to get a waft of sea breeze with yo\|." 

" It's my coat, I expect," he said, getting 
a little red; "it has been preserved in sea 
salt !" She laughed heartily at the naivete 
of this remark, and he looked cross for a 
minute, then said, " I should think you'll be 
glad to get out of London ; is it often as hot 
as this ? it's just like the tropics up here ; 
this box is awfully stuffy ; it's better in the 
stalls." 

" Yes," said Sir Hengist eagerly, " I should 
think it must be much pleasanter down, 
there." 
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" Oh, I forgot," said Edith, colouring ; " you 
must let me introduce you to Sir Hengist 
Horsair, Mr. Fyndeme ; you have already 
made acquaintance, but not formally, and in 
London one must do everything formally, or 
it's not considered done at all." 

Geoffry and Sir Hengist laughed as they 
turned to each other and bowed. 

" I thought you were some one's second 
sent to call me out when you came up to me 
in the lobby just now," said Geoflfty, laughing. 

" Why, did he look so terrible ?" asked 
Edith, merrily. 

" Did you know you deserved to be called 
out r said Sir Hengist. 

" No, I am not aware of anything worthy 
of the honour of being shot for; but then 
other people might not be of the same 
opinion." 

After a minute or two, he said, " You have 
not asked for O'Neil yet." 

" Why yes I did!" exclaimed Edith, indig- 
nantly ; " I asked long ago, and you never 
chose to answer me I" 

" But you asked with a heap of other 
questions, and I don't call that asking at all." 
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'* But it doesn't much matter what you call 
it; a question asked is asked," said Edith, 
plunging into the argument ; *' the manner of 
asking it is nothing to the purpose ; because 
you are so stupid as not to remember, because 
there happened to be other questions asked 
at the same time, is a very ridiculous argu- 
ment to prove that it never was asked." 

" It may have been asked — ^that is, the 
words may have been spoken; but what I 
say is, that it was not asked with any inten- 
tion of getting an answer,'' and he bent his 
shaggy eyebrows and glared at Edith. 

" But it was," she answered quickly ; " do 
you suppose that I ever ask a question without 
intending to receive an answer ? and expecting 
to receive one, too, having always been in the 
habit of speaking to gentlemen." 

He was not the least put down or discon- 
certed by the snub, but stood with a cynicial 
half smile upon his rough features. " I suppose 
that you had no more intention of getting an 
answer to that question when you asked it, 
than of getting a piece of green cheese from 
the moon." 

Sir Hengist had been standing as if on 
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tenter-hooks all this time ; now he spoke in 
an affronted and irritated tone. 

**Mr. Fynderne, what do you mean by 
addressing Miss O'Neil in such a manner ? 
Pray remember, sir, that you are speaking to 
a lady, and not to a sailor." 

Geoffry's brown skin flushed, and an angry 
glance darted from beneath his overhanging 
brows. 

" I am perfectly aware who I am speaking 
to, Sir Hengist Horsair; but I am equally 
unaware what right you have to interfere in 
the matter." 

Sir Hengist paused for a moment ; his deli- 
cacy prevented him from replying to this, as 
he did not know whether Edith wished Mr. 
Fynderne to know how she was situated, and 
also he did not like to mention her engage- 
ment before her. 

"He has the right, Mr. Fynderne," said 
Edith in a clear, indignant tone, while an 
exquisite flush rushed over her face and neck, 
" given him by his position as the gentleman 
to whom I am engaged to be married." 

Geoffry started slightly, and Jooked quickly 
from one to the other, while Edith saw his 
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face get as pale as the sunburn would let it. 
After a moment s consideration he turned to 
Sir Hengist and said, "1 beg your pardon, Sir 
Hengist Horsair. I had no idea, — I am sorry." 

"You must oflfer your apologies to Miss 
O'Neil, sir," said Sir Hengist haughtily. 

" I don't see what I have to apologize to 
you for, Miss O'Neil," he said, turning to 
Edith ; " but if you wish for an apology, I 
will make one.'' 

" I think, sir, the best thing you can do is 
to say good-evening and leave the box," said 
Sir Hengist, as his temper got altogether the 
better of him. 

Without another word Geoffry bowed and 
went away. 

" What an intolerable snob !" exclaimed 
Sir Hengist, the instant the door was closed. 
"You see, my dear, it does not do to ask 
those sort of people up to one's box. I saw 
from the first that the man was neither a 
gentleman in manners nor appearance." 

" Oh, but he is a gentleman indeed, only I 
think he forgot himself for a moment, — he is 
a great friend of Harry's," said Edith, looking 
wounded, while the tears stood in her eyes. 
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"I suppose your brother has to make 
friends with his messmates whoever they may 
be ; but that is no reason why you should 
know them. That man is not only not a 
gentleman, but he hasn't the grace to know 
it." 

*' Henglst," said Edith, as her eyes fleished, 
"how dare you speak of my father's and 
brother's friend in that manner 1 If Mr. 
Fyndeme is not a gentleman, I am not a 
lady, and not worthy to be engaged to so 
perfect a gentleman as you," she added 
bitterly. "You have treated Mr. Fyndeme 
in a most rude manner. I don't suppose he 
will ever speak to us again, and Harry will 
be dreadfully annoyed." 

Sir Hengist got crimson, and bit his lips, 
but did not attempt to reply. 

"What business had you to tell him to 
leave the box?" continued Edith angrily. 
* ' The box was mine for the evening ; it was 
offered to my family. I asked Mr. Fyndeme 
into it, and I was the person to tell him 
when to leave it." And she looked indig- 
nantly at her lover. 

He stood with his head bent down, looking 
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wretched. This was the first real row they 
had had. After waiting a minute or two to 
compose himself, he said in a constrained 
voice, *'My dearest Edith, you must have 
seen that my only object was to protect you 
from further insult." 

" Insult ! " she exclaimed indignantly. 
*^ Mr. Fynderne did not insult me ; you have 
done so by insulting my brother's friend !" 

Poor Sir Hengist looked cowed. He did 
not attempt to reply for several minutes. 
Indeed, his voice was too much choked for 
him to trust himself to speak. He stood 
leaning both his hands on the back of one of 
the chairs, and looking as crushed as if he 
had been flogged within an inch of his life. 

After a long silence he said, " Even if I did 
speak hastily, I hope you will allow,— that is, 
you must see, I was placed in very aggra- 
vating circumstances " 

" I don't see anything of the sort 1" inter- 
rupted Edith. 

"Well, my dearest," he said, in a tone of 
strongly-suppressed irritation, '* whether I 
was or not, I was wrong to get angry, and I 
beg your pardon." 
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" Hum !*' and she looked sulkily at her fan. 
She felt she must accept his apology, though 
she despised him for making it. 

Sir Hengist's brow clouded over. He bit 
his lip, and twisted his opera-glass in and 
out. 

Edith looked at the stage for a few minutes 
in silence, then she said, " Come, I'm tired 
of this. Let us go, Hengist. I suppose we 
shall find the carriage." 

They did not speak much on the way 
home ; and when he said good-night to her, 
she still looked grave and sulky. 

But Edith had not naturally a sulky 
temper, and the next morning she was 
radiant and full of spiiits, looking forward 
with eager delight to her holiday at her own 
dear home— to the yachting, to Harry's visit, 
to meeting her dogs — setters, Newfound- 
lands, &c. ; and to all the many joys of her 
country life. 

A letter came from Harry to say he was 
not able to get leave for a few days, but 
would join them at DaflTodil in, he hoped, less 
than a week; and he hoped to be able to 
spend several weeks with them, as he had 
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every reason to anticipate that he would get 
a long spell of leave. This announcement, 
read out by Sir Charles at breakfast, threw 
the whole family into a state of delight. 

Sir Hengist came to breakfast next morn- 
ing, when he found Edith was so happy 
at the prospect of her return home that she 
had forgiven him. Halfan-hour afterwards 
he was saying touching farewells to her at 
the Paddington Station, while she was accu- 
mulating papers and periodicals to read in the 
steamboat. 

" You will not forget me V 

^* Yes, the moment I am out of the sta- 
tion r 

** My own sweet one !" And he shook his 
head reproachfully. 

" And you will write very often V 

" Niver a line I" 

" Come, jump in, Edith !" said Sir Charles, 
coming up ; " friends must part sooner or 
later, eh, Horsair ? I wish you were coming 
over with us ; but you'll follow soon, I hope. 
Good-bye." . 

Sir Hengist wrung his future father-in-law's 
hand silently, then turned to Edith. 
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*' Oh, Edith I" 

" Don't cry !" said Edith laughing. " The 
government have just put a tax upon tears — 
penny a drop ; if they are silver drops, three- 
pence halfpenny." 

The last bell rang ; and with a farewell 
squeeze of the hand Edith jumped into the 
carriage, and in another minute they were off 
— Sir Hengist walking along by the train 
down the platform, his eyes literally devour- 
ing the last glimpse of Edith, who looked at 
him with mischievous smiles, and made pre- 
tence of crying to such an extent that her 
pocket-handkerchief was the last thing he 
saw of her. 



CHAPTER X. 

It was a lovely morning on the harbour on 
which the O'Neils lived ; the little waves were 
dancing in a sheet of sunlight, which struck 
in quivering flashes on the guns on a fortified 
island, near Daffodil, from a distance, making: 
the ramparts look as if they blazed in flames. 
It lit up the purple heather which surrounded 
a fort, which loomed over the mouth of the 
harbour, till the whole hill-side seemed dyed 
in the hues of a sunset cloud — a haze hung 
over Killoon, the town of the harbour, but 
the rays of the sun penetrated it, and showed 
the outlines of some of the principal buildings^ 
flinging a lustre on the huge chapel cross, 
which, standing high up on the hill, like a 
beacon light, seemed to protect the crowd of 
houses clustering at its base — ^but a mist hung 
over the town, and though the sunlight occa* 
VOL. I. 10 
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sionally flashed on the windows of the hotel 
and the club, it was in transient gleams. 

Thouofh there was a little breeze there was 
not enough to prevent the ships from drying 
their sails, and from all the yards there hung, 
often in strangely graceful folds, heavy masses 
of damp canvas, blown sometimes into a large 
bulge, which caught the rays of the sun, and 
glistened like a snow-drift There was a hum 
of life murmuring across the water from the 
different merchant ships, snatches of southern 
songs drifted idly from a large Greek schooner 
over the dancing ripples — a dog barked on 
board the '' Biddy Skittles," from Drogheda, 
and indeed he went on barking for a long 
time, for on board the "Lucky Poll," from 
Plymouth, which was anchored close at the 
stem of the "Billy Skittles," there was a 
sailor, who, with a ferocity peculiar to the 
Saxon character, was irritating the poor ani- 
mal, by twisting a squabbing mop roimd and 
round in his face, which is a thing no dog will 
bear, and especially no Irish dog. 

Merchant ships were sailing in and out; some 
dropping anchor, some weighing anchor, with 
hearty songs, the choruses of which sounded best 
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at a distance ; little rowing boats were swarming 
all over the water, between Killoon, and the 
merchant ships ; fishing hookers, with their 
rich brown sails, like sheets of maroon velvet, 
and bits of net hanging over their stems, were 
scudding along in a fleet towards the mouth 
of the harbour, their broad black bows tossing 
up a curl of froth, as they cut their way 
through the waves ; while the fishermen at the 
•tillers shouted a passing joke with the mer- 
chantmen, as they swept close under their lee 
gunwale — ^here and there, in little bays, dif- 
ferent gentlemen^s yachts were showing signs 
of life, preparatory to getting up their sails. 

The sunlight shone full on some of the large 
•country houses round the harbour, as their 
walls stood out from the hill-side, while to 
others, which nestled snugly in nooks at the 
foot of the hills, overshadowed by elms and 
beeches, it scarcely penetrated. There were 
flags flying from all the forts, a strange gaiety 
for a week day. Perhaps the officers com- 
manding each garrison were so pleased at the 
unusual burst of fine weather, that, as an ex- 
pressive response to nature's aspect they had 
ordered the flags to be hoisted. At least so 
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Edith conjectured, as she ran joyfully along^ 
down the broad avenue of Daffodil Hall, with 
her hat in her hand, her cheeks fresh with 
health, her eyes sparkling, and her long hair 
hanging in golden waves, Hke the gold tinsel 
we put in the grates in summer, round her 
shoulders, and reaching to below her waist, 
for she had been bathing, and she left it down 
to dry — one fragrant moss-rose bud was stuck 
in her chest ; she looked different to what 
she looked in London ; the cross, supercilious, 
dictatorial expression had gone, and a happy 
contented one replaced it. There was much 
vigour, much determination, in her step ; each 
time she put her foot down she seemed to say 
" there it shall be and in no other spot/' She 
was going up to the farm, which was a mile 
from the house, to see the cows milked ; on 
her way she came to a high wire fence round 
the deer park, which she had to climb ; as she^ 
was getting over it in the sort of way you 
would expect her to get over it, an old man,, 
dressed like a saUor, who was walking through 
the park, spied her from a distance, and not- 
withstanding extreme age, ran rapidly towards, 
her to help her. 
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'* The Lord be praised, Miss Aditli, to say 
je back agin T' he exclaimed, as he stood with 
iu8 hat in his left hand, while with his right 
he ojSfered to help her over the fence. 

" Thanks, Pat," she said, as she bounded 
lightly down. " I'm glad to see you ; you are 
looking younger than ever !" and she shook 
hands heartily with him, as she looked in his 
weather-beaten, faded eyes, with a kindly smile. 
^* How am I looking ?" 

" Jist now thin like an anjil from heavin !" 
he exclaimed, with a spontaneous burst of 
•enthusiasm, which made her laugh. 

* * What would the angels say to that, I wonder?" 

*^ Dade, thin, they'll be phroud enough whin 
ye joins thim, which may the Lord difind ye 
firom doin* this many a day !" 

" Now, Pat, that's very inconsistent," she 
said, argumentatively, though in a far kinder 
tone than she ever spoke in to her equals. 
*^ You know the angels are happy, and you 
wish me to be happy, and still you don't want 
me to join them." 

He scratched the back of his head, and in 
doing so pushed his hat over his eyes. " Well, 
that's thrue, faix, yer honour, but thin it's a 
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bit o* mesilf as I'm thinking of, I takes it, for 
mayhap as I'll nivir git up along wid the 
anjils, and thin whin you're up there 111 have 
lost a sight o' ye altogither 1 and faith the- 
sight o* ye does me heart more good than iv I 
was made the admiral of the enthire British, 
flate." 

" That's not a very enviable position at the 
present moment!" said Edith, thoughtfully, 
arranging a crow's feather she had just picked 
up, in her hat. " Do you know, Pat, Master 
Harry is coming home to-day ?" 

'^ Ye doan't mane it !" he exclaimed, looking 
delighted. "Masther Harry himself 1 the 
finist jintleman that iver was sane ! faith it's 
delighted I am to hear that same ! shure isn't 
he the one in the right profession too, a reg'lar 
chip o' the ould block, an' no mistake !" and he 
slapped his knee after a fashion he had when 
he fell into a rhapsody. "It's delighted I 
alus am to see him, he's such a smart jintleman t 
Shure haven't I known him, too, as I've known 
ye all, since ye were little bits o' bhoys." 

" You must have known me a good while if 
you've known me since I was a boy," muttered. 
Edith, with a smile. 
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" Mr. Harry was alwis afthur atia' pipper- 
mint, and a dale iv it he'd consume upon the 
yacht ; IVe sane wid me own eyes as much as 
thirty big sticks go down his blissid throat on 
one mornin' — aw, it was a splindid appetite 
that bhoy had, may the Lord presarve 
him \" 

Edith laughed. '' Was he sick after it V 

" Sick r and he looked as if she had struck 
him a blow on his face ; " is it Masthur Harry 
dch ! will, did I ivir hare the likes o' that ! 
shure there's not one o' the enthire family of 
yer that iver was sick ! an' Masthur Harry 
laste of all — sich, bedad ! shure it's only thim 
London poor cratures that the masthur brings 
over wid him that iver I heered on as being 
sick — ^poor mane cratures that's niver seen the 
Sea till they got aboored the * Quane of 
Shaby r " 

** But how did they get here if they never 
saw the sea ?" 

, " Will, thin," and he scratched the back of 
his head, ^' I don't call thim stamurs the say 
at all ! thin they goes into the cabin afore 
they sight the say, an' niver comes up at all, 
only their dinner, that's all that comes up ! 
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poor mane-stomaclied creatures! *' His tone of 
ineffable contempt tickled Edith, and she 
smiled. 

After a few moments' silence his mind 
seemed to have wandered to another subject, 
for he suddenly exclaimed, with a sly twinkle 
in his eye, 

" And shure, Miss Adith, it's time I tolt 
yer how the enthire village resaved the news 
that you were goin' to be marrud to a splin- 
did English lorrud ; may the saints presarve 
him ! Will, thin, I till ye, on me faith and 
honour, they made a bonfire as big as the 
enthire o* the 'Quane o' Shaby*, an' it might 
be sane blazing by the inhabitants of every 
star under heavin ! Niver was such a sight 
hurrud of 1 You'd ha' thought the enthire 
village was on fire I An' I'm sure. Miss 
Adith," and he took his hat off respectfully, 
*4t's myself, and all the papul, whin we 
drinked yer health that same night, as 
wished yerself a long life an' a good husbin', 
and many of them, an' the same to his lorrud- 
fihip !'' 

Edith had got rather pink at the com- 
mencement of this speech, but laughter. 
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which she tried in vain to suppress, banished 
bkishes at the close. 

"He's not a lord, Pat," she said; "he's 
only a baronet." 

" Oh, me darlin', I m enthirely asthray wid 
the names of thim English gintlemen. Twould 
take all the lurnin' of the Liberathor himself 
to dishcovur thim ! It's asy enough to be 
acquainted wid 'em in ould Ireland ; for iv 
yer a lorrud here yer a lorrud altogithir, an' 
not half a barometer." 

" But he's not a barometer, Pat ; he's 
a baronet," said Edith, half laughing, half 
correcting. " He's not a barometer." 

" Will, he might be a worse thing, sliure 
an' be aisy !" 

A shade of sadness passed over her face for 
an instant. She did not feel pleased with 
the turn the conversation had taken. 

" Pat, do you think the ' Editha' will be 
likely to win in the regatta ?" 

" Win 1 The saints presarve us ! Now, 
do ye think. Miss Adith, there's the boat in 
Europe that 'ud bate her ? Bedad, if the 
* Adithur' was bate the ocean would run dhry ." 

" You see, we've never raced her before, so 
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we don't know what shell do with her racing 
sails up." 

*^ Why, she's sure to do betthur than she 
does wid 'em down. If that English spalpeen 
iv a captain *ul only lave her alone, she'll cut 
out the wind enthirely." 

During the years Evans had been captain 
of Sir Charles's yacht, the Irish sailors had 
not got accustomed to him, nor liked having 
him over them. As to Pat, he was never on. 
speaking terms with him. 

By this time they had arrived at the farm- 
yard, and Edith was soon busily engaged 
greeting the dauymaids, and all the working 
people, and the cows and the cattle generally. 
The very hens and chicks seemed to know 
her and welcome her, for they gathered round, 
quacking and cackliDg, and looking up inta 
her hands, which had so often fed them ; the 
pigeons flew round and round her, and one 
ring dove came and perched on her shoulder. 
She stood there, in the morning sunshine, 
with her golden hair waving in a slight 
breeze, and this white dove nestling its head 
up to her cheek, while the poor people were 
grouped on every side : the men mostly lean- 
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ing on pitchforks ; one of the maids had a 
pail on her head, and the others stood with 
their arms akimbo in a semi-circle round the 
dairy door. They were all without shoes or 
stockings, but with clean rosy faces and clean 
hands and aprons, and, in many cases, pretty 
feet and legs. Every mouth was open, and 
every voice was calling down blessings on 
Edith's head. The tears were in her eyes^ 
and her lip was trembling : home and her 
Irish was the soft place in her heart. Would 
any of the partners of last season have recog- 
nized the haughty supercilious beauty, whom 
they dreaded as much as they admired, in 
this girl, whose face seemed to melt into the 
soul of softness, whose eyes breathed tender- 
ness as unmistakably as the moss-rose in 
her breast breathed a fragrance which sweet- 
ened the summer air ? A strange humihty 
governed Edith in her intercourse with the 
poor ; and this now seemed to have fallen 
over her like a gossamer robe from heaven. 
Very fragile it certainly was, for the sight of 
an equal would have dispelled it ; but still it 
had a loveliness which transient things alone 
possess. Had it been that steady, sturdy > 
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thumping humility which some persons have 
acquired, and which can be felt and almost 
seen, it would not have had half the evane- 
scent beauty of this semi-mythical quality, 
which on such rare occasions spread its wings 
over our heroine. Her head was bent down, 
and a blush suffused her cheeks, which she 
tried to conceal by pressing the dove close to 
her. 

The tones of devotion coming from those 
she loved so well, and who, when she was ab- 
sent from them far away in London, dwelt so 
near her heart, was almost more than she 
could bear, and she tried to hide her emo- 
tion. 

No wonder that two young men, who were 
entering the farm-yard, stopped, and, as they 
stood still, breathed quick, as if they had 
caught sight of a vision from another world. 
They stood for several minutes in the old 
archway, which formed the entrance to the 
farm-yard, so struck by the spectacle before 
them that they neither advanced nor spoke 
to each other. Suddenly one of the dairy- 
maids slightly turned her head and saw 
them. 
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" Master Harry !" she exclaimed in amaze- 
ment. 

All the party turned round directly, and 
in a moment a shout of welcome rang from 
every lip. " Masthur Harry himself ; may 
the Lord be praised !" The men waved their 
hats, and the women curtsied to the ground. 

Edith turned round, looked at her brother 
for an instant, and then flew into his arms. 
She kissed him to her heart's content. 
"Harry, you darling, where did you come 
from ? How early the boat must be ! How 
brown you are, darling old man!'' Kiss, 
kiss, kiss. " What a summer we shall have." 
Kiss, kiss, kiss. 

" Aren't you going to say how do you do 
to Mr. Fyndeme at all ?" 

She started. She had not looked to see 
who accompanied him, so completely had he 
absorbed her attention. 

Geoffry Fyndeme, looking rough and 
weather-beaten, was standing close to his 
side, his eyes fixed on her. He did not 
attempt to remove them when she looked at 
him, but bowed and said, " Am I pardoned ?" 

" No," she said laughing, as she stretched 
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out her hand to him. *'You were a brave 
man to come here under the cu'cumstances." 

At that moment Harry turned and spoke 
to her, and soon after they all walked to the 
house. 

That afternoon a large party of cousms and 
aunts and uncles and neighbours arrived to 
stay at Daffodil Hall for a croquet party, 
which was to be given there the following 
day. Amongst them came a Mr. Albert (or, 
as his familiars called him, ^^ Bertie ") Add- 
ington, a handsome and charming young man, 
to whom Goethe's lines might be most fitly 
applied — 

" My friend a musical and polished blade is, 
And always most attentive to the ladies." 

There were also the St. Lawrences, with their 
daughters Ethel and Bertha, Edith's cousins 
and bosom friends ; Fanny English and her 
family, and many others whom I will introduce 
as the story goes on. 

Edith enjoyed herself that evening tho- 
roughly. She felt as if the old days — as she 
mentally designated the time before she had 
known Sir Hengist — ^had come back again. 
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She was free for the time being — free from 
his wearying attentions — free from the feeling 
that some one else had a right to control her; 
that some one else must be considered in her 
plans and arrangements ; that some one was 
watching her and following her about, — all 
this feeling was deliciously shaken off this 
evening, and she felt free and joyous and 
young, and like her old self. Sir Hengist 
had never been in that dear old drawing- 
room, so it was in no way connected with him 
in her mind. Very few of the people there 
had ever seen him, so their faces did not re- 
mind her of him. Surrounded by the associa- 
tions of her happy childhood, having flung 
away all recollection of hated London, braced 
by her fresh sea air, she gave full sway to 
her spirits, and singing, laughing, and fun 
reigned paramount. Finally, all the yoimg 
people determined to wind up the evening 
with a carpet dance ; so wheeling the furni- 
ture away into different corners, upsetting a 
vase of flowers in the process, and driving the 
old people into the inside drawing-room, they 
set to work in good earnest, and kept it up 
till two o'clock. Geoffry got up ; and Harry 
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havingintroduced him to one or two of the girls, 
he danced a little; but he danced badly, always 
out of time, so that generally, when he asked 
a lady a second time, he heard that she was 
engaged. There were more gentlemen than 
ladies, so he found himself de trop, and after 
a few dances he went out at the window, 
which was wide open, on to the terrace, and 
walked up and down in the dark. 

At that moment Edith came out of the 
window, leaning upon Bertie. 

" Delightfully cool, isn't it V said Bertie, 
who was fanning himself with a scented 
pocket handkerchief. 

- Yes." 

They were evidently in the middle of a 
conversation, and coming suddenly out of the 
glare of the drawing-room, did not observe 
Geoflfry, who was standing rather behind a 
high vase of flowers on a pedestal. 

'' That's an odd story, Bertie," said Edith 
thoughtfully. " I wish papa could meet that 
horrid Mr. Brandon, who cheated him out of 
all his English property in the same way, and 
get him to pay it all back like that." 

"Yes," said Bertie, "that was a clever 
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rascal. I wonder where he skedaddled to? 
for I'm of the same opinion as Pat Ahem, 
that he must be living somewhere if he isn't 
dead." 

" Yes, if we could only find him," said 
Edith warmly, "though we might not get 
anything back, it would be some satisfaction 
to know he was punished^" 

" I wonder what sort of a looking fellow 
he was, in case I should happen to come 
across him ?" 

*' Well, papa says he was short and broad- 
shouldered, with rough brown hair, and a 
scowling look about his forehead." 

"Why he must have been just like that 
Fyndernef How on earth could Unde Charles 
trust such a queer-looking character ?*' 

Edith laughed merrily. " Well, if he was 
like Mr. Fynderne, I don't wonder papa 
trusted him. If I j udged by Mr. Fynderne's 
face, I'd trust him with everything I have in 
the world !" 

" My dear Edith !" exclaimed Bertie, look- 
ing at her in amazement, " why, I think he 
looks more like a convict than any one 1 ever 
saw off Spike." 

• VOL. I. 11 
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" I don't, then," she said decidedly ; " his 
eyes are true/' 

** Why, they scowl like Mephistopheles' 1" 

All this Geoffry heard, for the air was clear 
and still ; and they walked up and down, 
talking quite loud, — Edith's firm, sharp tones 
could have been heard at a great distance. 
He stood as though rooted to the ground ; 
he did not attempt to move or betray his 
presence. 

" Well, I know I would not trust him with 
an empty purse, and I've had more experience 
in faces than you have." 

** Yes, but you have not had half the sense 
to judge of them with. If I had the wealth 
of Crcesus, I'd trust Mr. Fynderne with it as 
Boon as I'd trust myself" 

" Well, perhaps that is not saying so much 
for Fynderne after all ; however, if we live 
long enough, and see enough of him, we may 
discover which of us is right. Come, there is 
a waltz beginning ; let's go in." 



CHAPTER XT. 

The next moraing' Edith, Ethel, Fannj 
English, and several other young ladies — 
not Marion — rose early to go down and 
bathe ; they all ran down the hill in a body, 
singing Edith's pet, "A Life on the Ocean 
Wave," with Henriette, Lady O'Neil's Frendb 
lady's maid, whom she insisted should always 
accompany Edith, following them with dresses, 
towels, &c., and one of the dairy-maids carry- 
ing a rope. Edith was in the highest spirits ; 
she delighted in bathing, and was one of the 
best swimmers on the harbour — ^no mean 
praise^ as those acquainted with that locality 
w^ill allow ; she never felt such a sense of 
freedom as when she had taken her header, 
risen to the sui'face, and was striking boldly 
out to sea, bounding light as a cork over the 

11—2 
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tossiDg waves. " I'm at home now/' she would 
say to herself in those delicious moments. 

**The zee ese veray large to-day, mese/* 
said Henriette, looking with some dismay at 
the breakers which were rolling into the 
beach. 

" Oh, no, not at all !" said Edith, " I call 
this a mere storm in a tub !" 

" I do note know efe it ese a tube or not, 
but it is dangereuse, I am certaine. My lady 
would be tellement frighted to zee the vater 
so large." 

' " Eubbish !" said Edith impatiently, be- 
ginning to undress ; ** I'll tell you what it is, 
if you are going to croak, and complain, and 
make a fuss, you shall just go back to the 
house ; we have Peggy, and that's quite 
enough." 

" Do you think Lady O'Neil would be 
frightened?" asked Fanny English gently,. 
She was a girl with a high sense of honour, 
and would not have bathed on any account 
if she thought Lady O'Neil would not have 
approved of it. 

•* Yes, mese, she would ; she shall be ex- 
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treme angry when she shall hear Meze Edith 
has bathed !" 

" Tenez vous done !" exclaimed Edith, an- 
grily ; " don't mind her, Fanny ! she knows 
nothing about it ; I've bathed hundreds of 
times when it was twice as rough as this, and 
mamma wasn't the least frightened ; it's only 
because she's Swiss, and never saw the sea 
untU she came here, that she is always in 
such a fuss about it 1" 

" I have the zee zeen before I came here/' 
exclaimed Henriette indignantly, as a pink 
colour flew over her face, and the tears came 
into her eyes ; " I have the zee seen in La 
Suisse before I shall have heard of Englan'." 

"You were cleverer than I thought you 
then," said Edith, putting on her bathing 
costume. " Come on, Fanny, you're not un 
dressing ; make haste, or we shan't be home 
to breakfast." 

" I think, perhaps, Edith, I'd better not 
bathe ; it is rough, and mamma told me she 
trusted to my honour not to bathe when it 
was rough, so I think I had better not ; you 
know I am not such a good swimmer as you 
and Ethel, or Bertha and Lucy." As she made 
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this avowal— costing her more perhaps than 
any one present had any idea of — ^the tears 
swam in her eyes, and she looked more beauti- 
ful than Edith, on whose features defiance and 
irritation were visible, Edith, who thought 
herself so strong and brave, both mentally 
and physically, was incapable of such monU 
courage as this. 

" Yes you are !" said Edith and Ethel in a 
breath ; " you are fifty times a better swimmer 
than I am." 

" Or than I am, Im sure," added Bertha 
heartily ; " why you know, Fanny, you're one 
of the best on the harbour.'* 

"Well, I shall sit and watch you," said 
Fanny good-humouredly, "and come in and 
pull you out when any of you are drowning." 

"I wish Henriette was at the bottom of 
the ocean I" exclaimed Edith indignantly. 

" Merci, Mademoiselle Edithe, merci, beau- 
coup," and Henriette curtsied low. 

" You wouldn't find much mercy from me 
if you were there, for I shouldn't pull you up 
again." 

" Come on, Edith !" called Lucy, who was 
standing on the top of a rock looking very 
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pretty with her blue and red costume blowings 
about in the wind. 

" Don't jump there, Lucy, there's rocks 
under the water," called Edith. " This way I 
Follow me !" and she went round to a large 
brown rock covered with brown squashy sea- 
weed, which squabbed about under her feet 
like a living animal. 

'' What's the good of the rope, Edith r 
said EtheL 

**I'm sure I don't know, you must ask 
mamma that ; she will insist on Peggy's 
bringing it ; no one ever uses it." 

" Oh, Edith, look at this zoophite 1" ex- 
claimed Bertha, stopping to pick out of a hole 
in the rock a large red sea anemone. 

" Come on, Bertha," called her eldest 
sister Lucy ; ** don't stop picking zoophites 
now." 

" Come on, let's stand in a row I" called 
Edith, taking up her position on the extreme., 
outside end of the huge brown rock. " I'll 
give the signal for us to jump ; get into line, 
girls, and prepare. The race is round the 
green rock and round the gig" (which wa3 
moored a short distance from the shore) " and 
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in again ; whoever wins is to have a box of 
chocolate creams." 

Certainly it was a pleasant picture ; those 
five singularly pretty girls, in their blue cos- 
tumes, standing on the edge of that great 
brown rock, their long hair of every shade of 
brown and gold blowing out like pennants on 
the wild sea breeze, their white arms raised, 
and their fair hands clasped high above their 
heads, ready for the grand plunge. 

^' One — you're too near the edge. Bertha. '^ 

Bertha stepped back a little. 

" One — two — Bertha, you're not far enough 
out." 

Bertha stepped forward a little. 

**Now you're before me!" said her sister 
Lucy, who was standing next to her. 

" Put your foot on that long piece of green 
sea-weed that Lucy's is on," said Edith. 

Down went the little white delicate-looking 
foot on the flabby green sea-weed, squashing 
out a quantity of salt water as it did so. 

*' Now then — one — two — three — off !" aijd 
with a light spring, in they all plunged, send- 
ing up sheets of spray, which sparkled in 
the sunshine like showers of diamonds and 
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sapphires. Edith struck out boldly, but with 
rapid strokes, taken so quickly together that 
it was evident she would not be able to sus- 
tain her first brilliant dash, which had taken 
her ahead of the others. But her mind was 
not so absorbed in the race as to be unable to 
enjoy the delightful sensations which always 
came over her in the sea — the feeling of free- 
dom, the cool wash of the bracing water over 
every limb, the wild exquisite smell, the un- 
defined sense of danger — especially to-day, as 
the tide was going out — the joyous sparkle of 
the dancing waves as she bounded over them, 
tossing the glistening spray back from her 
hair, all combined to confirm her opinion that 
bathing was the queen of exercises, and that 
the sea was the one friend on this earth whom 
she loved and trusted above all others. Yes, 
the sea had a personality to her, a distinct 
character, whether formed by her own imagi- 
nation, or really existing, who will dare to 
say? 

" Round the gig, Bertha,*' she screamed, as 
Bertha appeared to be making a short cut 
between the rock and the gig. 

"Bertha! Bertha 1" shrieked all the girls 
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together, as Bertha did not materially alter 
her course. 

" Not fair !" said Lucy, swallowing a quan- 
tity of salt water as she opened her mouth. 

" No chocolate creams," shouted Edith in- 
dignantly. 

'* Cheat I cheat !" screamed Lucy, heedless 
of the consequences of opening her mouth. 

"You're out of the race!" shouted Edith 
with contemptuous fiiry. 

But the thought of the chocolate creams 
was all powerful, and Bertha came to a sense 
of her indiscretion before it was too late to 
save, so to speak — if you will pardon me, 
gentle reader, for using sucb an expression, 
for the employment of which my only excuse 
is that the story is laid in Ireland — her bacon ; 
she rounded the gig ahead of all the others, 
and gave a shout of triumph as she did so, 
which was responded to by a fresh spurt on 
Edith's part, put on with such right good 
will, that she came up until her head was on 
a line with Bertha's neck ; it was a close race, 
and as they came boimding along over the 
waves towards the brown rock where Fanny 
stood in a state of tremendous excitement, it 
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was not easy to tell which was getting the 
best of it. The other girls were some little 
distance behind taking it leisurely enough, as 
they saw the chocolate creams had passed 
from their hands. As they were coming close 
to the rock, Edith put on an extra spurt^ 
which no one could have expected her to have 
in reserve, passed Bertha by half a length, 
and had clambered on to the rock before she 
had even touched it. She was too chivalrous, 
however, to cheer on her own rock, and half 
felt as if she had done a discourteous thing in 
winning. She stooped to help Bertha up. 
" What made you go ojff on that tour in the 
middle V she asked ; " if it hadn't been for 
that you'd have won." 

" I hears Masthur Harry's voice, yer honour; 
may be 'tis afthur the boats he's comin'," 
called the dairy-maid from the beach. 

" Run I rush ! Peggy ! and stop him f 
screamed Edith ; " fly !" 

"We'd better jump in again," suggested 
Bertha, in an agitated voice. 

" Yes," said Edith, plunging in head forei- 
most. 

" Have you learnt to roll yet ?" asked Edith, 
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as she rolled round and round in the water 
like a spinning.jenny. 

" Oh yes, this long time I" said Bertha, roll- 
ing away at a great rate, quite oblivious that 
she was rolling in Edith s direction, so that 
when she hit Edith a blow on her forehead 
with her right hand she was as much surprised 
as her victim. They stayed in the water more 
than an hour, amusing themselves with various 
antics, until Henriette, after many shrieked 
threats, turned to walk up to the house to tell 
Lady O'Neil, and ask for assistance to bring 
them forcibly out. 

When they were all dressed Edith declared 
she was as cold as ice, and would warm herself 
by taking a row in a small dingy which was on 
the beach. 

"Youll be late for breakfast!" exclaimed 
all the others. 

" Mese Edithe does not object to what dis- 
agreeablement she give hare mamma," said 
Henriette, sulkily, laying one of the bathing 
dresses on the rocks to dry. *' Miladi has a 
great abomination of people to be tardy for 
d^jetiner." 

" There's English for you 1" said Edith, tri- 
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umphantly, as she walked towards the dingy ; 
she was soon in, had shoved off, and was row- 
ing away in the direction of the harbour's 
mouth. "Oh, this is happiness!" she thought, 
" what freedom ! 

" * Oh where's the slave so lowly, 
Condemned to chains unholy, 
Who could he burst 
His bonds at first, 
Would pine beneath them slowly.' '* 

This was one of her favourite verses. "Are 
my chains unholy ?" she thought, as she pulled 
away ; " well, they're thrown off now, at any 
rate for the present, and I am happy 1" The 
boat bounded lightly along over the waves, 
bumping with a flab against each ninth wave 
(always the biggest), and sending a shower of 
spray over her shoulders. She was late for 
breakfast, but she did not mind ; the row was 
worth the scolding. In the middle of break- 
fast a message was brought to Sir Charles 
from Evans to say the " Editha" had sprung 
a leak. This was a terrible announcement, 
and caused Sir Charles, Mr. English, and 
several of the other yachting men to leave the 
breakfast table precipitately, in order to inspect 
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her. Edith gobbled down ber breakfast as 
quickly as she could, and then ran off after 
them. The leak was found, on examination, 
not to be of such serious consequence as was 
at first anticipated, still it was a leak, and in 
the face of the coming regatta was not a plea- 
sant accidents The best part of the morning 
was spent by Edith and most of the gentle- 
men, at the boat-house, or on the piers of the 
dock, where the " Editha" was lying. Geoflfry 
was there, arid was once or twice constrlt^d 
and found to be a valuable authority. Edith 
felt a strange sensation of pride as she ^aw 
how his nautical knowledge was raising 
him in the opinion of the other gentlemen. 
She could not understand this feeling. Why 
should she be proud of anything he did ? what 
was he to her ? He did not speak to her, and 
he never gave his opinion unless directly ap- 
pealed to, but when he did he spoke in such a 
calm, deliberate manner, his few words were 
so directly to the point, so sensible, so clear, 
that every one felt the weight of his opinion. 
While they were still deep in how to repair 
leaks, racing sails, flying jibs, &c., Bertie Ad- 
dingtons rich tenor was heard warbling 
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through the trees, which surrounded the boat- 
house, "The treasures of the deep." A 
minute afterwards he appeared round a huge 
Portugal laurel, looking extremely handsome, 
got up in a browp velvet shooting costume, 
regardless of expense, with a Neapolitan bri- 
gand s hat and feathers on the side of his head. 
" My dear fair Amazon,'^ he said, coming up 
to Edith, " your august mother is in a frantic 
state of mind, all her silvery locks lieth about 
the floor in diflGerent* directions, and suicide is 
the only possible finale to such a complete 
disarrangement of mental forces. The croquet 
party is to begin in half an hour, and no one 
has had their luncheon yet." 

" The croquet party \" exclaimed Edith, " I 
forgot all about it 1" and she pulled out her 
watch ; " five minutes to two ! I must fly !" 

" rU accompany you, for I confess to feeling 
that my luncheon would not come amiss." 

" Then youll have to walk fast," said Edith, 
setting off as fast as her legs would carry her. 
"Oh, Bertie, isn't it dreadful about this leak?" 

"It is, indeed," he said, with sincere commis- 
seration, though a second afterwards he began 
to hum an opera song. " Why ought all the 
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Welsh to congregate at the boat-house here T 
he asked merrily, as he began to cut the heads 
off the dandelions with his silver-headed 
cane. 

" To see you in that hat, I suppose." 

He blushed slightly, and gave a pleasant 
little laugh ; " Not that only, though that 
is not an insignificant inducement ; but 
don't you know the emblematic plant of 
Wales r 

" YouVe let it leak out now," she said, with 
a slight smile. 

" Is Sir Hengist fond of yachting ?" 

"No. IVe told you that before, Bertie; 
you are like some great baby asking the same 
question over and over again." 

Poor Bertie looked a little taken aback, but 
he had one of the most sweet-tempered, placid 
dispositions that was ever created, so he did 
not easily take offence. 

*'I wonder," he said presently, "if Fyn- 
deme means to appear at the croquet party 
in those indescribable clothes which at present 
adorn his elegant person." 

" Why not ?" said Edith, as sharply as if 
her voice was f\ill of vinegar. 
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** Di temperando ! and no mistake !" ex- 
claimed poor Bertie; "don't quite bite my 
head off." 

" It would be a good moutihtful with that 
hat on/' and Edith laughed in spite of her- 
8el£ 

'* I hope Aunt Marion won't allow him to." 

" You might offer to lend him some of your 
left off clothes," said Edith, with an asperity 
of tone which the occasion did not seem to 
warrant. 

*' He's such an impudent irreclaimable snob 
that I should not wonder at anything he did," 
said Bertie, complacently, arranging his neck- 
tie. 

Edith did not speak, but the cloud on her 
brow and the flash in her eyes would have 
said more than many words to any one who 
had observed her, which Bertie did not do, 
but went on placidly singing scraps of songs, 
with that bright, easy happiness, which is 
bred of a cleat conscience and a kind hearty 
They walked home through the garden, and 
he lingered behind to pick a bouquet of flowers 
for her to wear at the party, and also a rose- 
bud and some lily of the valley for his own 

voju I. VI 
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buttonhole. She hurried on to the house^ 
wondering why it was that she burnt with 
anger such as she had never felt before. How 
dared Bertie call Mr. Fjrndeme a snob. 



CHAPTER XII. 

After luncheon, as Edith was coming down 
the hall door steps, dressed in a mauve silk, 
with white muslin over it, and the prettiest 
of straw hats on her golden hair, looking sin- 
gularly noble, she saw to her amazement and 
horror, Geoffry kicking a large brown setter 
he had brought over with him, in the most 
violent and cruel manner. She stopped aghast 
— ^hardly knowing whether she was dreaming 
or not, but the piteous yowls of the dog soon 
decided that question, and she rushed forward 
and threw her arms round its neck 

" Mr. Fyndeme !" she exclaimed, in a tone 
which trembled with indignation, " what are 
you about T 

He started back astonished, and slightly 
shocked at such an apparition, but not able 

\1 
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immediately to recover a civilized state of 
mind. 

" I'm giving a well-deserved licking to the 
most ill-conditioned brute that ever had four 
legs," he said, savagely. 

Edith felt the blood rush back to her heart 
— a revulsion of feeling took place within her. 
This man, whom she had thought something 
grand, was after all low and brutal. Cruelty 
to animals was a thing she abhorred ; no crime 
equalled it in blackness in her eyes — how then 
could she help hating one who was giving way 
to it? Every high and womanly instinct of her 
nature revolted from it, and yet her liking for 
GeoflBry tore at the other part of her nature, 
and made her half excuse the sin for his sake 
who did it. 

" You'll spoil your dress. You'd better get 
up, you'll spoil your dress," he repeated; "the 
dog's not worth all that fuss, I can tell you." 

The poor beast was licking Edith s soft 
cheek, and returning her caresses with a gra- 
-titude which made him seem almost human. 
She did not speak — she could not speak ; there 
were so many feelings at work within her 
heart, that her mind was not free enough to 
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form words. She felt a strange repulsion to- 
wards Geoffry, for his cruelty, and yet she 
seemed to like him more than ever — perhaps 
if she analyzed far enough she would have 
found that it was the repulsion which showed 
her for the first time the strength of her 
liking. All that was gentle and delicate in 
her nature had received a terrible shock, and 
she felt unnerved. 

" What do you thmk he did T said Geoffiy, 
who was gradually recovering his equilibrium 
of mind, " what but got in through the dining- 
room window, and stole the cold tongue off 
the side-board, and when I found him he was 
just finishing the last bit of it." 

Here was a canine crime of a dark type— 
Geoffry's anger began to seem more excusable 
-—it was such a fearful breach of hospitaUty 
and good-breeding to steal meat off the table 
of the gentleman in whose house you were 
visiting. Of course GeolBfry's chivalrous feel- 
ings were outraged by such conduct on the 
part of his dog, and as this view of the subject 
dawned upon her, it became in her eyes almost 
right of him to act as he had done ; — ^and yet 
that he could so act, that he could so look. 
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that he could so feel^ seemed like a night-mare 
to her — him whom she had privately been 
working up in her own mind into a hero, could 
look and act like a wild beast She had yet 
many things to leam about Mm. 

" He deserved a beating, and he's had one," 
he said stoutly. " You'd better get up, Miss 
O'Neil, or you'll ruin your dress," 

His advice was spoken more like a command 
tLm an admonition, and a power which she 
could not understand forced her to obey. She 
stood up, looking pale, and laid her hands on 
her arms, while she fixed a gaze almost of 
scorn on Geoffry's face. "Thank you, Mr. 
Fyndeme, but I consider a fellow-creature s 
feelings -with more consideration than my 
dresa" 

"A fellow-creature I do you call Battle a 
fellow-creature ?" 

"I suppose he was made by the same 
Creator." 

" Yes, but so were the stones and sticks on 
the walk." 

" Yes, but He did not give the stones and 
sticks feelings like our own, as He did to 
Battle^ so we are not bound to respect them/' 
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" I don't respect the feelings of any thief, 
human or doggy." 

"But I wonder you do not respect your 
own." All the pent-up horror and disgust 
which had been struggling in her heart against 
her strong liking for him seemed to find utter- 
ance in the tone in which she spoke these 
words. Geoffiy's eyes were opened, and for 
the first time he got some inkling of the effect 
his conduct had produced on her nature ; he 
looked at her for a few moments with an al- 
tered expression, one of surprise and slight ad- 
miration ; when he spoke, however, his voice 
was Bs sulky and determined as before. 

*' The dog's not a bit hurt ; he'll be imcom- 
monly lucky if he never gets anything worse 
than that in his life, and as for my feelings I 
should have hurt them more than I should 
admire if I had not beaten him, to say nothing 
of your fibther's, when he finds his cold tongues 
demolished just about luncheon tima" 

Edith walked away towards the croquet 
ground without another word. 

A gr^t many people had already arrived, 
and Lady O'Neil's right hand was fully occu- 
pied. 
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Edith went about, talking to all her old 
friends^ receiving hearty welcomes and con- 
gratulations, and answering innumerable ques- 
tions. She blushed slightly at the exuberant 
congratulations some of her young lady friends 
bestowed on her, and looked a little cold and 
proud, but they thought it all very natural, 
and said afterwards that she had " behaved 
beautifully," whatever that might mean. There 
was so much talking to be done, and so many 
people to be looked after, that Edith had not 
time to play croquet herself, though she was 
fond of the game ; she set the officers and the 
local young ladies playing in sets of eight, on 
three diffisrent grounds, and then went to look 
after the archery, which was a most popular 
amusement. 

She soon reached the archery ground, and 
found a match made up by Marion already 
going on, and proceeding with that energy 
with which games do proceed in Ireland. She 
stayedlaughingand talkingwith them for a few 
moments, and then went back to the croquet 
players. One of the sets was in a dilemma as 
one of the couples, a young brother and sister, 
had been called away suddenly by their mo- 
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ther, and there appeared to be no one to take 
their place. Edith said, unable to resist the 
fun of a good game with all her old friends, 
^^Oh, if you'll let me, I'll take the lady's place/' 
There was an exclamation of general pleasure 
which brought a flush to Edith's face for an 
instant. 

" But your partner, Edith," said one of the 
girls, who knew her well; " what will you do 
for a partner ?" 

Edith looked round to see if there was any 
stray gentletnan whom she could press into 
the service, and she saw Geoffry close to her, 
standing under a lime-tree, in his rough 
clothes, with his axms folded, and his eyes 
fixed on her face. 

" Mr. Fyndeme," she said, in a haughty tone, 
" do you play croquet ?" 

" I have done so," he said, in a low grave 
voice. 

" Will you take a mallet now, and be my 
partner ?" 

" If you'll promise to obey me," he said, in 
so low a tone that she alone heard it. 

She flushed — but she did not like to make 
a scene before all her old friends, and also ^ 
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felt impelled, by a mysterious power, wluch 
had never actuated her before, and which she 
could by no means account for, and she an- 
swered, "I will" 

He immediately came forward, took the 
mallet, and asked one or two questions 
about the number of hoops the gentleman 
who had just left the mallet had been 
through* 

" But it's not your turn yet," Bertha said. 

'^ I am aware of that &ct. Miss St. Law- 
rence." 

*' Then mind you don't play out of youi^ 
turn," said Edith sharply. 

Though Edith had undertaken to obey him, 
she had no intention whatever of doing so ; 
but when it came to her turn, was going to 
act independently, and without even asking 
his advice ; but he walked over to where 
she was standing, and said in a low tone, 
"Dont do that, it's bad play, try for your 
hoop." 

A feeling of indignation came over her ; she 
was so angry with him, that she felt as if she 
could have struck him on his head with her 
mallet on the spot, and yet there was a glance 
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in his deeply-set eyes, and a tone in his voice, 
low as as it was, which forced her by a power 
which to her mind seemed like mesmerism to 
obey him. She had yet to learn that every 
one whom Geofl&y chose to make obey him, did 
obey him. Such, too, had been very much 
the case with Edith until now ; the wills of 
most of those whom she had met had bent 
before her own, and she had never yet met 
one will before which hers had shown an 
inclination to bend. She played for her hoop, 
went through it, and was rewarded by several 
exclamations of "well done" from her old 
friends, for it had been a difficult shot. 

" Yes," said Geoffry in a low tone, " it was 
well done, but not better than I expected." 

This meagre praise made her heart beat; 
she looked at his face, and she saw on his 
rugged features a look of kindness which 
made them appear beautiful in her eyes. 

" Try for your cousin now," he saidf pointing 
to Bertie Addmgton's pink ball, which was on 
the edge of the ground, about three yards 
from Edith. 

" Play yourself, Edith, and don't be ordered 
about like Pantaloon in a pantomime," said 
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Bertie, who naturally did not wish his ball to 
be hit and put out of position, 

Edith hesitated for an instant. 

" Do as I tell you/' said GeoflGry, with a 
slight touch of sternness in his voice. 

She immediately fired at Bertie, hit his ball 
with a sharp, clear crack, and then walked 
triumphantly towards him, swinging her mallet 
preparatory to a croquet. 

" I wouldn't be ordered about like a pet 
lap-dog if I was a young lady," said Bertie 
contemptuously. 

" Perhaps you might not find any one who 
would take the trouble to order you," said 
Geoffry, with a touch of sarcasm in his 
voice. 

" There are always plenty of bullies in the 
world." said Bertie, as his soft handsome eyes 
gave a little flash ; '^ no chance of the race 
djdng out at present." 

"Nothing personal meant, I hope," said 
Edith, with a twinkle in her eye, as she put 
her foot on her cousin's ball ; " for my prese$nt 
position makes me feel as if with a little stretch 
the cap might fit." 

" / am not in the habit of being rude to 
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ladies/' said Bertie, drawing up his tall figure 
and glancing at Geoffry. 

" That means that you are to gentlemen, I 
suppose/' said Edith, as she gave a sharp 
croquet which sent his ball flying across the 
lawn ; he walked off glumly after it. 

" Now come to me/' said Geoffry. 

She obeyed, hit him, helped him on, and 
then went through several of her own hoops, 
slightly to the admiration, and greatly to the 
jealousy, of all the other players. 

Eventually they won the game. As Edith 
was standing at the stick announcing in her 
clear triumphant voice that she was the 
winner, he came close to her, and said very 
low> " Was not obedience the best after all, 
though it seemed disagreeable at first V 

She did not answer. She looked at hei 
ball, which was lying at her feet, having so 
well done her duty. Then she raised her 
eyes. " If I obeyed you, Mr. Fynderne, you 
must obey me." 

" It depends on what commands you may 
give me." 

** How mean you are," she said ; " I made 
no conditions with you/' 
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" That was your fault ; you cannot expect 
me to follow so bad an example. Besides, 
you are a woman, and I am a man ; men have 
other duties besides obeying women/' 

" And pray have women none besides obey- 
ing men V 

"None worth mentioning," he said decidedly. 

She was silent for a minute or two, while 
her cheeks flushed crimson with anger. 

Then he said, " What was the particular 
act of obedience you wished me to per- 
form r 

" Not to kick your dog again in the odious 
way you did to-day." 

"Certainly," he answered in an earnest 
tone ; " you are master there. I promise you 
not only not to kick him, but to try and over- 
come the feelings which would make me kick 
him." 

Here was a conquest! She felt prouder 
than if an emperor had promised her a tiara 
of diamonds. She was sensible of a new and 
strange feeling springing up within her ; it 
was like the dawn before the sunrise ; a light 
seemed breaking into her heart ; it was that 
herald which goes before the sunburst of a first 
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love — ^those first faint notes of that melody 
wtich come sweeping over our nature before 
the full chords of passion break in a harmony, 
and sound — ^like the prelude to the " Alleluia 
Chorus" — ^through every passage of our soul 
and body. 

She watched him as he turned to pick up 
his ball, and thought she had never seen so 
noble a face, its very ugliness being its chief 
charm. 

" I don't call it fair," said Bertie, coming 
up, his handsome face overcast. " You two 
played into each other's hands in such an 
abominable manner, that I consider the game 
is drawn.*' 

*^ That's very fine !" exclaimed Edith ; " as 
if you and your partner did not play into ea«h 
other's hands." 

" My partner must speak for herself," said 
Bertie grandly. *' I know, for my part, that 
I never yet did— and everybody who knows 
me will support me in saying so — order a lady 
about as if she was a disobedient cabin-boy," 
and he looked in the most marked manner at 
GeoflBy. 

It tickled Edith's fancy greatly to see the 
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imperturbably good-humoured Bertie at last 
a little put out. 

" I have never been obliged to order a dis- 
obedient cabin-boy about, therefore I am not 
so well acquainted with the ins and outs of 
such a proceeding as you appear to be/' said 
Geoffry quietly. Perhaps it was the calmmess 
of the tone in which the words were spoken 
whidi made them irritating; at any rate Edith 
saw by the sudden frown on her cousin's brow 
that he was angry, past a joke. 

** I forgot," he said, speaking quickly ; " of 
course you have been accustomed to be ordered 
about yourself until lately, so that your new 
authority does not sit easily upon you — a sort 
of a case of *nouveau richesse^ applied to 
mental rather than material acquisitiQns,^ and 
a look of contempt spread over his handsome 
features that Edith had never seen them wear 
before. 

Though she began to be slightly alarmed 
at the proportions the quarrel was assum- 
ing, still her sense of fun was so roused 
by seeing for the first time in her life the im- 
placable Bertie moved to a display of indig- 
nation, that she could not find suflScient un- 
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selfishness in her heart to induce her to interfere 
and place the olive-branch between the com- 
batants. 

But there waa no need. Geoffry was a man 
of strong passions, it is true, and here, as else- 
where 1 my book. I use the word passions, 
not only in the sense of the Greek word TJaOti, 
but with even a wider signification, meaning 
to include within it eveiy active principle of 
our nature ; Geoflfry wa^ so far passionate, that 
he had early in life found, if he wished to live 
on amicable terms with those around him. he 
must exercise to the full the power of self- 
command which in his character was originally 
of equal strength — though it had not kept 
pace in growth — with his passions. The 
navy was a good school; ill temper met 
with no encouragement there, and he soon 
found that discretion was the better part 
of valour. 

Now he stood still and stared at the many- 
coloured croquet stick for a minute or two 
without speaking ; then he turned to Edith, 
and asked if she would like to come in and 
have a cup of tea. 

VOL. I. 13 
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There was in her eyes something emmently 
dignified in this conduct. 

She remembered the promise he had just 
made to her to try to overcome the angry 
feelings which had made him treat his dog so 
badly ; here was a direct fulfilment of the 
promise on the very first occasion on which it 
could be fulfilled. She had discovered that 
he was a passionate man ; what must then be 
the strength of her influence which could so 
suddenly change him from a lion into a lamb, 
which could enable him, under a severe provo- 
cation, to restrain himself from giving outward 
manifestation of the indignation which she 
felt sure was burning in his heart. But even 
that feeling in his heart no doubt he was 
trying to subdue in order to please her. Here 
was an incense of praise which no spoken 
compliments can compete with in the eyes 
of even the most noble-minded of the 
human race. It was intoxicating to 
lEdith's eyes, untrained in any exercise of 
humility as she was, and dazzled by per- 
sonal vanity. 

Bertie walked away towards a meny group 
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of cousins who were standing under a huge 
lime-tree at the foot of the lawn ; he looked 
a little put out, but soon regained his equili- 
brium under the influence of the sunny smiles 
of one or two lovely girls, an influence which 
would restore to order and beauty a sphere 
which had fallen into chaos. 

That evening, when Edith was alone in her 
room, she thought over the events of the day, 
and in considering them calmly, she came to 
the conclusion that some evil spirit had put 
Geoffry continually in her way ; she could say 
to her conscience, without the shadow of a 
doubt, that she had not only not sought him, 
but had with deliberate forethought several 
times avoided him ; and yet it seemed to her 
she had been more in his society than usual, 
and she felt that society was not safe for her ; 
but she was confident in her own strength, 
and she formed a resolution, without a thought 
that she could waver in it, that she would 
avoid him to the verge of rudeness, never 
speak to him unless he first addressed her, 
never think of him when she was alone, but 
turn her mind immediately to dwell on Sir 

13—2 
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fiengist ; so, trusting in her own strength as 
if it was in&Uible, she entered the lists with 
a foe matched to her prowess, but not to her 
powers. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

The day after the croquet party, a gale blew 
from the south-west. Magnificent breakers 
were rolling in the harbour's mouth, dashing 
up sheets of white foam on the rocks, and 
heaps of sea-weed, corks, and bits of stick 
upon the beach. Harry and Edith stood at 
the window of the dining-room watching the 
way the wind swayed the trees about, and 
laughing at the indignation meetings the 
rooks were holding. 

" Fyndeme," said Harry, " this is just such 
a day as the one on which you tried to throw 
away your life.'' 

Geoffry, who was near Harry, frowned. 
When was that ?" said Edith eagerly. 
What, have not you heard ? I thought 
it would have been in all the home papers ; he 
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tried to commit suicide by jumping overboard 
rather a worse day than this/' 

A feeling of horror came over Edith ; this 
was worse than kicking his dog ; she did not 
speak. 

Neither did Geoffry speak or attempt to 
exculpate himself. 

Harry looked at him with a comical ex- 
pression in his eyes, then at Edith. " Why 
you're as white," he exclaimed, " as if he had 
suicided under your eyes." 

Still she did not speak. Neither did GeoflGry 
attempt to bring forward any extenuating 
circumstances; he stood with his thiunb in 
the top button-hole of his rough blue yachting 
jacket, and his eyes fixed absently on the dis- 
tracted rooks. 

"Ah, Edith, you did not know you had 
anything so romantic as a suicide in the house," 
said Harry, amused at the look of horror on 
his sister's face. 

" What's that about a suicide ?" said Bertie, 
sauntering up with the " Times" behind his 
back, and with as bright and pleasant a face 
as ever looked out on a summer s gale. 
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"How about the gold medal, Fyndeme, 
eh ?" said Harry. 

Then for the first time Edith saw a change 
come over Geoffry's face ; his colour deepened^ 
and his lips pouted out angrily. 

" Come, have done," he said, in a low, harsh 
voice. 

" Temper 1 temper 1" said Harry in aa 
aggravating tone. " You'll shock Edith if 
you get into one of your tantrums here.'' 

Edith saw his rough brown skin getting 
redder and redder, and a scowl settling on 
his brow. 

" "Who got a gold medal V said Bertie, 
throwing ba^jk his head aoid arranging his 
necktie ; " and what had he done for it V 

" You must ask Fyndeme — he killed cock 
robin." 

*'Did you get a gold medal?" exclaimed 
Edith eagerly, as she looked from her brother 
to Geoffry. 

" That's an impertinent question," he said 
gruffly, as he turned and walked away. 

BeL rtored after him with aa exp«sai«a 
in which disgust was wholly swallowed up 
by amazement. That any one calling himself 
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a gentleman could so speak to a lady, could 
so treat her, had never entered into his cal- 
culations of remote possibilities. In his re- 
fined Eton and Christ Church life, he had never 
met with any one the least like Geoffry, and 
he presented to his mind almost as much of 
an interesting psychological study as a subject 
for astonkhment and indignation. 

" Did he get a gold medal, Harry ?" asked 
Edith. 

" Yes, of course he did ; he jumped over- 
board on a day just like this, when we were 
going at full speed, after a drunken brute of 
a foreign sailor whom we had got on board 
I'm sure I don't know how, or why, and who 
at the time was suspected of having stolen a 
lot of Fyndeme's clothes, as it turned out 
afterwards he did." 

" Who gave him the medal ?" asked Bertie. 

" The Humane Society," said Harry, be- 
ginning to hum the refrain of an old song — 

" *Pick him up, pick him up, he belongs to yonder boat. 
Fill the cup, fill the cup, and pour it down his throat ; 
And if you have the luck to set his life afloat, 
You'll either get a guinea or a one pound note.' " 
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as he turned and walked away towards the 
breakfast-table. 

Edith stood for some minutes looking out 
of the window lost in thought. 

" There has been a wreck/' said Sir Charles 
gravely, as he laid down some letters he had 
just received, and began to pour out the coffee, 
which stood at his end of the table. 

There was a general exclamation of "A 
wreck ! where ?" 

" At Ballyporeen ; no lives lost ; a small 
merchant brig ; part of her cargo appears to 
have been brandy, and they say it's lying in 
kegs all about the beach for any one to take 
who likes." 

" Dear me !" exclaimed Harry ; " I vote we 
all start for Ballyporeen as soon as we hav^ 
done breakfast." 

" How far is it ?" asked one or two voices. 

" Oh, quite convanient," said Harry merrily. 

" About four miles," said Sir Charles ; " if 
any of you really care to see the wreck, we 
might make a party and ride there after break- 
fast." 

This proposal was eagerly assented to. 
Accordingly, eleven o'clock saw a large party 
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of girls and young men, mounted on little 
Irish horses, leave the hall door at Daffodil 
The wind made the animals frisky, and some 
of the members of the party — ^who were more 
at home on their feet than in a saddle — b^an 
to think that if they got safe back from the 
wreck without a wreck of their own, they 
would have much to be thankful for. 

Edith rode, surrounded by a large party of 
cousins and friends, and GeoflBy lagged in the 
rear, looking solitary and gloomy as usual 
When they were about half way, a storm of 
rain, hail, and thunder overtook them. Most 
of the party — including all the ladies except 
Edith — stopped in a farm-house for shelter. 
She rode on with Harry and Geofl&ry; she 
enjoyed the storm, the lightning flashing 
over the distant hills throwing a lurid glare 
on the cliffs, and the sheet of foaming breakers 
below them she thought was glorious, and the 
grand roar of the thunder mingling with the 
rush of the wind and the dash of the sea, 
compensated for the downpour of rain and 
hail which followed every peal. GeoflBy 
looked with surprise at her glowing cheeks 
and bright eyes full of enjoyment; he was 
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accustomed on board ship to think storma a 
nuisance ; that any one could stay out in one, 
and appear to enjoy it who could be in shelter, 
surprised him. 

When they arrived near the scene of the 
wreck, the path on the hill-side became very 
narrow, there was only just room for one 
horse to go alone. Geoffry was in front ; he 
had seen wrecks before, glnd was acquainted 
with the scenes which occasionally take place 
when spirits have formed part of the cargo. 
A feeling that he should like to be quite sure 
that this one presented exactly the sort of 
scene he should like to take a lady into, came 
over him ; he saw there was not a moment to be 
lost, as from the sound of voices which reached 
them, blown up by the gale, he could tell they 
were near the scene of the disaster. 

" I am gomg to ride on," he said, turning 
round. 

" AH right ; we shall take it easy ; * Beppo' " 
(Harry *s horse) "is rather blown after that 
last gallop," said Harry. 

Putting his horse into a smart canter, 
Geoffiy soon left them behind, and after a 
few minutes' hai;d riding, reached the beach. 
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The first glance made him thankful for his 
forethought. The shore was covered with 
small wooden barrels, some broken, some 
whole ; each keg had round it a motley group 
of wild, half-dressed peasants, all more or 
less in a state of intoxication, most more; 
scattered at intervals along the beach were 
men who had entirely succumbed to the fumes 
of the brandy, and were lying with their eyes 
shut and crimson faces amongst the heaps of 
sea- weed and bits of broken spars ; several of 
them were apparently either dead or dying. 
One keen, though hurried glance, was sufficient 
to show Geoflfry that this was no place for 
Edith. Turning his horse quickly round, he 
rode back at full speed along the narrow path 
round the hill by which he had descended; 
he soon met the others coming in single file 
at a walk up the hill, Harry first. 

" They're all drunk," said Geoffiy, looking 
at Harry, as he reined in his horse to let him 
pass. 

" What a lark !" exclaimed Harry, joyously, 
gathering up his reins and spurring his horse. 

" But your sister, O'Neil," said Geoffiy in- 
dignantly, scowling at Harry's merry &ce. 
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"Well, they won't hurt her, they're all 
fellow-countrymen," and he galloped on in 
high delight. 

But Geoflfry was of a different way of 
thinking ; he turned quickly to Edith. " Miss 
O'Neil, you must not go to the beach." 

" Why ?" exclaimed Edith, as her eyes 
opened with astonishment, and she pulled 
in her horse sUghtiy. 

He had never possessed the ability to 
invent a lie to suit a special occasion ; his in- 
capability of doing so came against him now ; 
he was already hot with his quick gallop, and 
annoyed at Harry's answer; and the im- 
perious tone in which Edith's interrogative 
was spoken, did not tend to allay his irrita- 
tion. 

" Because I say so," he answered, as he 
placed his horse so as to prevent her further 
progress. 

Her eyes flashed, and a crimson colour 
3prang to her cheeks. "By what right do 
you dare to speak so to me ?" she exclaimed 
in a voice that shook with anger. 

" By the right that every man has to com- 
mand a woman for her good," 
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She was too much astounded by such rude- 
ness to speak. After waiting a moment to 
satisfy herself that she was not dead, and had 
not passed out of this world into another life 
where you were punished for the sins com- 
mitted here by being obliged to associate 
with boors and wild men of the woods, she 
said, " Stand aside, Mr. Fyndeme," and giving 
her horse a slight cut with her whip, caused 
him to bound forward so suddenly that he 
had all but passed GeoflGry before he could 
stop him. 

In one second he sprang from his saddle, 
and catching hold of her reins close to the 
horse's mouth, said in a tone of determination, 
" You shall not pass.'' 

Edith grew white now; she had passed 
through the crimson state of rage, and now 
she was at white heat. 

" If it costs me my life Til pass." 
"Then you'll pass over my dead body," 
and he stood like a rock before her. It was 
diamond cut diamond; here were two wills 
accustomed to conquer all they encountered, 
either in outward circumstances or individual 
character, meeting at a moment when each 
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was roused to the height of its determiaa- 

tion. 

He stood with each end of her bit grasped 

as if in a vice in each of his fists, and his eyes 

fixed upon her face. 

The violence of Edith's anger destroyed for 

a moment the equilibrium, if not of her senses, 

at least of her womanly feelings. Raising her 

whip, she struck him a sharp blow across his 

right arm. 

He started back a step, but never loosened 

his hold of the bit ; his face got critQson at 

the indignity ; and she saw for one second a 
gleam in his eyes which she never wished to 
see again. In a moment, however, he had 
conquered himself, and though he stood firm 
as ever, his face had recovered its natural 
colour and expression. 

" Thank you. Miss O'Neil ; I shall remember 
that the next time I am tempted to beat my 
dog; you have hit on an admirable way of 
enforcing your lesson." 

But Edith did not require his words to 
bring her to repentance ; the moment she had 
struck the blow every tender and delicate 
feeling in her ^ature seemed to spring back 
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like the breaJdng of harp-strings; she felt 
more degraded in her own eyes than if she 
had been a street beggar. She flung her 
whip away with such a dash down the hill- 
side, that it bounded from rock to rock imtil 
at last it rested in a stream. Then she put 
her hands over her face, and after a moment's 
struggle to suppress it, gave a low passionate 
sob. 

He stood looking at her, while the expres- 
sion of his face and attitude changed. He^ 
had conquered her, but his were not thf 
feelings of a victor as he stood with his hands 
now resting on, rather than grasping the bit. 
He watched her intently as she struggled 
with her emotion ; watched the breaking 
down of that strong will which had never 
bent before. Had there been no lamp within 
his own soul to light his thoughts, vanity 
might have blinded his eyes and made him 
think that he had conquered Edith ; but un- 
known to him, the lamp of love was burning 
there — as yet only a lamp-flame, to kindle 
soon into a furnace — and by that supernatural 
instinct which reveals to us the thoughts and 
gs of those we love, he felt that it waa 
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Edith's passion which had conquered Edith's 
will, not Geoffry who had conquered Edith. 

" Enough. No foreign foe could quell 
Thy soul, till from itself it fell." 

The wild sea breeze, full of salt and spray, 
blew round them, and the shouts from the 
beach, mingled with the roaring of the waves, 
came borne upon it ; but though the waves 
were large, the shouts loud, and the wind 
high, and blowing from her to him, yet he 
lieard nothing but those low sobs. 

He felt ashamed. Shame was a feeling 
which had no local resting-place in his nature. 
Not that he was proud, judged by the stan- 
dard of ordinary men, but he was hard. 
There was a burnt crust round him which 
made him appear more black than he was, 
and which to a certain extent prevented the 
gentler feelings of our nature from entering 
and forming a home within him. But now 
he felt ashamed ; he stood by Edith's side 
with his head bent down and a scowl on his 
face; such a feeling as shame is enough to 
make a cherub scowl, much more GeoflOy, 
who seldom had a scowl off his face. 

VOL. I. 14 
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After standing in this position for a few 
moments in silence, he suddenly dodged under 
her horse's neck, bounded down the hill-side, 
springing with awkward heavy leaps from 
rock to rock, until he came to the stream 
where Edith's whip lay ; stooping down, he 
picked it out, looked at it for a minute or 
two, then taking out his pocket-handkerchief, 
began to rub it carefully as he turned to re- 
ascend the hill. He went up slowly, pausing 
every now and then with his foot on a boulder 
to give an additional polish to the gold head. - 
Had Edith thought of it, this conduct would 
have shown that he was as much conquered 
as she was, for of course she could have ridden 
on to the beach now had she been inclined. 
When Geoffry reached the path, he found she 
had recovered her self-possession, and having 
turned her horse round, was riding slowly 
homewards. Geoffry 's steed was cropping 
what little grass he could find here and there 
amongst the rocks ; he slung his arm through 
the bridle, and walked after Edith ; his head 
was bent down, and he twisted the riding- 
whip somewhat nervously round and round 
in his fingers. 
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Edith did i;iot look back ; slie rode on with 
her head bent down, and her eyes fixed on 
the ground. When they came to a part of 
the path which was wide enough to allow two 
abreast, he came up to her side, and handing 
her the whip, said — 

" You dropped your whip. Miss O'Neil." 

She held out her hand to take it, and as 
she did so she raised her eyes, stained with 
tears, to his face. After a moment, she said — 

**Mr. Fynderne, I beg your pardon for 
striking you; I did not know what I was 
doing, I thiAk.'^' 

The effort with which each word came out> 
and the crimson flush on her cheeks, told of 
what it cost her to speak them. 

" You didn't hurt me,'' said Geoffry bluffly. 
" I'm sorry I was rude to you ; you did quite 
right to strike me; I deserved a good beating;*' 
and he spoke heartily, as if he should enjoy 
giving himself one. She did not speak again. 
After a minute he said, " The reason I thought 
you had better not go to the beach, was be-^ 
cause the people were all drunk ; I don't think 
you would have liked it." 

A look of surprise came over her face. 

14—2 
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" Poor people 1" she exclaimed ; " what can 
have made them get drunk so early in the 
morning V 

"Because they've broken open all the brandy 
kegs, and there seems to be no one there to 
prevent them drinking as much as they like/' 

" Do you think," she exclaimed, in a tone 
of sudden alarm, ** that they can hurt Harry?" 

"Oh no, not a bit, they're only fighting 
amongst themselves ; besides, he's on horse- 
back; no, no fear of that. I should think 
coastguards, or police, or some one, will come 
to look after them soon. Oh, he's safe 
enough." 

She did not look much reassured. " I hope 
he won't stay long," and she turned her head 
back with an anxious look, apparently striving 
to hear any sound which might be borne by 
the breeze from the beach ; " one never knows 
what drunken people will do." 

"They never do any harm," said GeoflEry 
in an off-hand way, and with a tone of assur- 
ance, as if he had been accustomed to live 
amongst a race of them the greater part of 
his life. 

" Oh, but they do," said Edith, her quick 
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argumentative spirit rising unconsciously, 
though it had just been so humiliated. 
" They are always hurting each other in the 
village and coming up to us for plaster, and 
the excuse always is they were drunk, or the 
person who hurt them was drunk." 

" Well," said GeofFry determinedly, " those 
people were all too drunk to hurt a fly, much 
less O'Neil." 

She was silent, and rode on looking thought- 
ful and grave. When they came down off the 
hill pathway to the road, he mounted, and 
they set off at a trot together. It was a long 
ride, and they met a hail-storm on the way, 
and yet Edith was astonished when they 
came to the lodge-gate, the time had passed 
so quickly. They asked the gamekeeper's 
wife, who opened the lodge-gate for them, if 
the other members of the party had returned, 
and were informed that they had a long time 
ago. 

As they cantered up to the hall door, a 
whole bevy of pretty girls came out to receive 
them, headed by Bertie, without bonnets or 
hats. 

** Well, what did you think of the wreck V 
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they all exclaimed, crowdiDg round Edith's 
horse. 

"I didn't see it/' said Edith, as a flush 
mounted to her forehead. 

" Didn't see it I" they exclaimed in a tone 
of amazement. 

" No," said Geoflfry, in a clear, quiet voice* 
*' I would not allow her to see it." 

Bertie's curly locks began gradually to fur- 
nish out at each side of his head preparatory 
to standing on end. One fair face looked at 
the other, while there was so complete a silence 
of astonishment, that it was awe- striking. 

Geoffry broke it, speaking in a gruff, angry 
manner. "The people were drunk, and it 
wasn't a fit place for ladies." 

With these words he dismounted, and went 
round to help Edith off. But Bertie was 
beforehand with him, and as he helped his 
cousin down he turned on Geoffry such a look 
of contempt, that one or two of the girls who 
saw it began to think there would be a quarrel. 
Geoffry did not say a word ; he slung Edith's 
bridle on his arm, and walked off with the 
two horses towards the stable-yard ; but the 
butler and a groom came up at that moment. 
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and he relinquished his charge to them and 
rejoined the group at the door. 

'^ But, Edith, what naade you afraid of tipsy 
people all of a sudden ?" was being echoed by 
several voices as he came up. 

" Miss O'Neil wasn't the least afraid/' said 
Geoflfry. 

'^ No one spoke to you," said Bertie, his 
sweet silvery tones put out of tune by his 
anger. 

" I have heard of other people who spoke 
without being spoken to," answered Geoffry 
calmly. 

Edith laughed at this, and several of the 
other girls joined in with her. But Bertie's 
anger was too much roused to be allayed. 

" I never heard of a gentleman answering 
when a lady was addressed without allowing 
her time to speak." 

'^ I spoke to clear Miss O'Neil from a charge 
of cowardice," said Geoflfry, who by his tone 
was beginning to get a little hot. 

" Miss O'Neil has been able to take care of 
her reputation before you appeared upon the 



scenes." 



And he spoke in a tone of such contempt 
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that all the girls turned away to hide their 
smiles ; they disliked Geoffry, and were glad 
to see him getting snubbed. 

" Perhaps then she had it defended by an 
abler tongue than yours/' said Geoflfry, who- 
saw the suppressed smiles, and felt that every 
one was against him, so did not care what he 
said. 

"She certainly never had it insulted by 
so rude a one as yours." 

" What do you mean T said Geoffry, step- 
ping forward, while his black eyes blazed from 
under his shaggy brows. 

" Come, come, you mustn't fight here," said 
Edith, playfully interfering, " or else it will 
be as bad for my mind as if I had been to the 
beach," and she smiled at Geoffry. " By-the- 
by, what became of all of you?" she con- 
tinued, looking round at them all. " Talk 
about cowardice, what do you call running 
away from a hail-storm, eh ? bravery ?" 

" Oh, we were all so wet !" exclaimed 
several voices ; " there was no fun in going 
on ; Ethel thinks she's caught cold as it is.*' 

"Well, you are coddles !" exclaimed Edith 
contemptuously ; " look, there's mamma at 
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the window ! Come, come in, I want my lun- 
cheon ; come on, Bertie T and she slipped her 
arm into Bertie's and walked off with him 
into the house, determined not to leave him 
alone with Geoffrj. 

As they were all sitting down to luncheon, 
Harry walked in. 

"Well, Harry," exclaimed all the young 
ladies, " you are the only one who has seen 
the wreck ; what is it like ? tell us about it." 

" Was it the rain turned you back, you 
poor gingerbread nuts ?" he asked, as he drew 
his chair in at the table ; he looked so fresh 
and handsome, covered with hardened spray, 
a bright colour in his cheeks, and a strong 
smell of sea-weed and sea-breeze pervading 
him, no wonder that Bertha, whose heart was 
already considerably engaged in that direction, 
lost a larger piece than had as yet left her. 

" There's no use in getting wet to the skin, 
and being hoarse for a week afterwards, for 
no object in the world," said Bertie. 

" Well, there's some sense in your not 
wanting to get wet," said Harry, who had a 
great admiration for Bertie's singing ; *' be- 
cause if you catch cold it spoils other people's 
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fun. But what have all these useless girls to 
say for themselves," and he turned to his 
cousins with a twinkle in his eye, " who were 
fio brave when we were starting this morning 
that I was seriously thinking of getting 
wrecked myself in order that they might 
have the opportunity of saving me T 

" Did you see your father, Harry T asked 
Lady O'Neil from the top of the table. 

" No ; is he supposed to have gone there T 

" Yes, he and Mr. English, and one or two 
of the others, started almost immediately after 
you did, and have not yet come back." 

" That's an odd thing,'' said Harry com- 

. placently, helping himself to cold pheasant ; 

" they've got at the brandy, I expect, in some 

out-of-the-way corner of the strand where I 

couldn't see them." 

There was a general laugh. 

"By-the-by, Miss Edith," he exclaimed, 
suddenly turning to his sister, "what po&* 
sessed you not to come on ? I left you in 
full gallop towards the beach, and behold not 
even your wraith appeared !" 

Edith's colour deepened ; however, she 
looked up and said simply, " Mr. Fynderne 
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said the people were all drunk, and that I 
had better not go." 

Harry looked at Geoffry, then at Edith, 
^nd then again at GeofFry, and then at Edith, 
and raised his eyebrows higher each look. 

" And so you minded what you were told 
for once in your life — rather a good idea, eh ? 
There is a saying afloat that every one obeys 
Fynderne ; but things must have come to a 
pretty pass when you submit !" and he laughed 
heartily. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A WEEK passed away after the events nar- 
rated in the last chapter. It was an eventful 
week for Edith. Sir Hengist postponed his 
arrival, evidently to his own intense annoy- 
ance, but " important business which had to 
be attended to," he said, "detained him." 
Edith was too pleased to inquire minutely as 
to the business. During the past week it 
had so turned out, by what she considered 
some extraordinary accident, that she had 
been constantly with Geoffry ; on thinking 
over the events, it did not seem to her as if 
he had sought her, and yet on their expedi- 
tions and trips, at their games of croquet and 
rowing matches, they had seemed to fall 
together. It could not be tha.t she had 
sought him ? impossible I the very suggestion 
made her crimson. How much less likely. 
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then, would she be to do the action, when 
only the thought of it made her ao uncom- 
fortable. Thus she argued with herself: it 
was chance, that magic power which had 
thrown them so much together. Edith did 
not like to reflect and commune with her own 
heart ; she would not analyze her feelings. 
She knew Geoflfry's society was very pleasant 
to her ; ay, even one sound of his harsh voice 
borne on the sea breeze, as she so often heard 
it, gave her more pleasure than fifty operas or 
a hundred balls. She felt this instinctively, 
the way a dog feels when you are angry with 
him, though you may not say a word to him ; 
but so far from pausing to analyze the feeling, 
she tried to drive it from her, to persuade 
herself she did not feel it, to think she only 
liked GeofFry because he was Harry's friend. 
And in good truth she scarcely knew what 
the feeling meant, for she had never felt any- 
thing like it before. Love ! no ! do not 
whisper such a thing ; she would have shrunk 
with horror from the idea that she could love 
any one but Sir Hengist, to whom she was 
going to be. married. Yet did she love Sir 
Hengist ? what was love ? ah, there was the 
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marrow of the matter. To say that she felt 
for Sir Hengist as she felt for Geoffry, would 
be a falsehood to which her truthful nature 
could not descend ; but perhaps she felt more 
real solid affection for Sir Hengist, and that 
she was only taken with a passing fancy for 
Geoflfry. On one thing, however, she waa 
firmly resolved, and that was to avoid Geoffiy 
whenever she possibly could, to speak to him 
as seldom as was compatible with politeness, 
and never to allow herself to think of him or 
to recall anything he had said when she was 
alone. 

The girls were all practising for a rowing 
match they were going to have, a sort of little 
private regatta of their own, which was te 
come off the day after the great harbour re- 
gatta. No one would be present at it but 
the guests who were staying in the house,, 
and a few friends from the neighbourhood. 
There were three long gigs, with five girls in 
each boat, four rowing and one steering ; 
they wore loose white cotton garibaldis, with 
large turned-down collars, and hanging ties, 
and small straw hats with different coloured 
ribbons on them ; five wore blue ties and hat 
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ribbons, five brilliant rose-coloured, and five 
emerald green ; and they carried the different 
coloured flags in their boats' bows ; nearly all 
the girls were cousins, as they usually are in 
Ireland ; most of them were fair, and all 
pretty ; it was no wonder they found plenty 
of candidates amongst the young men of the 
party eager to coach them. However, they 
selected with perfect impartiality, a strict 
private rule being in force amongst the fifteen 
that in the case where a girl had a known 
penchant for a gentleman, or a gentleman for 
a girl, that gentleman was not to be allowed 
to coach the boat in which that girl was 
rowing. Past experience proved that it was 
necessary to enforce this rule with the utmost 
rigour, and it therefore shows how success- 
fully Edith must have concealed her feelings 
for GeoflSy, that he was selected to act aa 
coach for the boat in which she rowed stroke. 
The girls said amongst themselves that the 
reason they chose him for a coach was not 
because they expected he possessed any in- 
herent abilities which would qualify him for 
the office, but because he was such an ugly> 
tmcouth, ill-mannered, ill-tempered boor, that 
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no girl could feel anything but dislike for him. 
And Edith held her tongue ; " mum" was the 
word with her ; she did not acquiesce in this 
sentiment, but as she had lately left off 
puttiDg forward her opinion about gentlemen, 
her silence was not remarked. The three 
boats rowed for practice in different parts of 
the bay about five o'clock every afternoon. 
The afternoon of the day before the one on 
which Sir HeDgist was expected to arrive, 
was calm and sultry. The three crews had 
just got into their boats at the boat-house, 
and had rowed into the shade of the lime- 
trees while they arranged their stretchers and 
prepared for the pull ; there they lay along- 
side of each other, their flags hanging heavily 
in the hot air, while the bees buzzed lazily 
from the lime-blossoms out to them and round 
them just to see what they were up to, and 
then back again to the blossoms, apparently 
satisfied that they meant no mischief, and 
perfectly convinced that sweet, even sweet as 
honey as their voices might be, yet when all 
raised at the same time, the noise they created 
was past the endurance of even the long- 
suffering bee. The girls were in high spirits, 
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and the hubbub of laughing, talking, and 
ohaflGlng that was going on, would have 
frightened many another creature besides a 
bee ; their bright rosy faces, glowing with 
liealth and fun, were reflected in the calm 
water, which lay around them without a 
Tipple, like a black looking-glass, so that 
when they bent over the side of the gig every 
feature was visible, as distinctly painted as if 
seen in the drawing-room pier-glass. This 
supplied food for much merriment, and the 
peals of joyous laughter came ringing across 
the water to the shore like chimes of silver 
bells. Geoflfry stood gravely with his arms 
folded, his hat pulled over his forehead, and 
a scowl on his face, waiting their good pleasure 
to begin the business of the afternoon. The 
other two coaches. Jack English and Willy 
St. Lawrence (Ethel's brother, an officer in 
the Guards), two fine, pleasant-looking young 
men, and cousin or brother to at least half the 
girls in the boats, were joining from the shore 
in the girls^ chaff and fun, and getting well 
laughed at and ridiculed in return. Bertie 
and Marion, and any of the young ladies who 
did not row, and most of the married ladies 
VOL. T. 15 
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and gentlemen, and all the young gentlemen 
of the party staying at Daffodil, were con- 
gregated on the beach to see the start. 

*' Which do you bet on. Miss Marion?'* 
asked old Mr. English, who was standing 
close to Lady O'Neil. 

Marion was sitting on the sloping strand 
at their feet with one or two young married 
friends of hers, whose rowing days were over. 
They did not look very melancholy, however ; 
their hats were hanging loosely in their hands, 
and they were listening to, and laughing at^ 
the fun and chaff which came floating through 
the still air from the boats. Edward was 
standing close to Marion with his eyeglass in 
his eye. 

"Why, Edith's, I think," said Marion, 
shading her eyes with her hand and looking 
at her sister, who was taking off her rings 
and putting them in her pocket. 

Ethel, Bertha, and another cousin, were 
rowing in her boat, while Fanny English 
was steering as coxswain, not being strong 
enough to row. Edith's neck-ribbon had got 
twisted round to her left side in consequence 
of her violent endeavours to fix her stretcher 
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into two nicks, into which it would not 
fit. 

" Commodore, your . tie's all to the east/' 
called Harry, who, in a loose gray shooting 
suit, with a cigar in his mouth, was watching 
the proceedings with intense interest- 

"No doubt it's to show her devotion to 
the rising sun,'' said Edward in a low voice 
to Marion, alluding to Sir Hengist. 

Marion laughed. 

"Well, it's better than if it was to the 
west," called Bertha. 

" Why r said Harry. 

" Because the wise men came from the east^ 
and nothing good ever goes to the west." 

"What, not the sun?" 

" The sun is all very well in its way," 
said Edith complacently, turning up her 
cuffs. 

" But it's not to be compared to Harry ?"^ 
said Edward. 

" No," answered Edith, suppressing a smile,, 
while all the others laughed heartily. "I 
wasn't going to say that ; what I was going^ 
to say," she continued pompously, " was that 
the moon is worth two of it — " 

15—2 
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" Why, of course, of course," called out a 
dozen voices from the shore. 

"Why, to be sure,*' said Harry, mis- 
chievously ; " to begin with, there's a man in 
the moon, which is in itself sufficient to make 
it worth a hundred suns/' 

" In young ladies' eyes, at any rate," called 
Edward. 

" What a shame, Ned !" said Marion, join- 
ing in the general laugh. 

"But, considering he was put there for 
stealing sticks on Sunday, I should not think 
he was much of a companion," said Bertha, 
twisting her oar round and round. 

" The conversation is getting very astrono- 
mical," said Willy St. Lawrence, stroking his 
thick moustaches. 

"What else can you expect, when it is 
conducted by the star of the evening ?" said 
Bertie, as he took off his hat to Edith. 

" You'll not outshine that in a hurry," said 
Harry, while all the people on the beadi 
shouted with laughter, carried away by the 
fun which seemed to breathe through the 
air. 

" We ought to be off in a twinkling after 
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that/' said Edith, preparing to give the first 
stroke. 

*^ Oh, Edie, not so quick !" exclaimed Ethel, 
in a tone of entreaty ; her rullock had got 
bent, and she was trying to straighten it, and 
doing it in such a hurry that she only made 
it w< »rse. 

"Edith was always rather like a bit of 
mercury," said Harry. 

" Willy, just throw that bunch of lime- 
blossoms at him, please," said Edith. 

Captain St. Lawrence stooped down, and 
picking up a bunch of richly-perfumed blos- 
soms which lay at .his feet, flung them with 
all the strength of his stalwart arm at Harry. 
Now Harry was so much occupied in thinking 
over his own wit, that he did not observe 
them coming, and did not dodge, so they 
struck him full on the side of his cheek. This 
caused an increase of the merriment. 

"There is the flower of your wit," said 
Edith. 

" Has Venus any more commands for 
Mars T asked Captain St. Lawrence, bowing 
to Edith. 

" Yes, to fight her battles while she's away," 
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said Edith, putting herself into position for 
the first stroke. " Now, crew — one, two, three 
— off," and away they went with a splendid 
swing, each of the other boats rowing in a 
different direction. 

Geoffry gave a sigh of relief when he found 
they were off at last ; he had stood during 
the fun and chaffing, not only without a smile 
on his face, but with a morose expression, 
getting darker and darker the longer the 
start was delayed. 

" I shall call you Saturn, Fynderne,'' Harry 
shouted after him. 

" Satan would be nearer the mark," said 
Bertie contemptuously, in a low tone. 

" I suggest that we all have tea here," said 
Lady O'Neil, sitting down on a large brown 
stone. ^' Edward, go up to the house like a 
good boy, and tell the servants we are going 
to have our five o'clock tea on the beach." 

" A capital idea !" was echoed on all sides ; 
" and such an evening as this, there's no chance 
of the tea getting cold by the time the crews 
come in." 

And gradually the different groups all 
gathered into one loxwid Lady O'Neil, as 
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though she were the queen bee, both ladies 
and gentlemen lounging in the graceful atti- 
tudes seen in an eastern divan, and they 
talked, and laughed, and betted glove bets 
on the boats, and the tea came, and they 
drank it, and the bees came to ask for a share, 
and buzzed round and round them disturbing 
the calmness of the sultry air. After what 
seemed a short time — for they were all ro 
happy — the boats came back, and their tired, 
thirsty crews came trooping up to join the 
tea-drinkers. Edith's face was flushed ; she 
held her hat in her hand, and her golden hair 
was pushed off her forehead ; still she looked 
very happy, and there was a look, too, about 
her face which was something other than 
happiness — what it was I cannot well de- 
scribe, nor was it so marked as to be notice- 
able to any eyes but those which took the 
keenest interest in her ; and yet to eyes such 
as these her whole appearance was changed, 
almost as though she had become another 
person. 

Lady O'Neil looked at her for a minute oi 
two, then turned her head away with a sigh. 

Geoffry had been very cross and rude as 
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coach ; he always was, but to-day he had been 
worse than usual ; no doubt he was irritated 
by having been kept so long waiting before they 
started ; at any rate, he scolded them in such a 
rough manner, that Bertha and one or two of 
the girls declared they would not row again 
with him as coach. But Edith remonstrated 
with them, saying, " If you get a master to 
teach you to sing, you would not expect him to 
go on the whole time, saying, * What a beautiful 
voice you have! how exquisitely you singT 
What would be the use of him ? Much he'd 
improve your singing 1" 

" Yes, of course,'' said Bertha ; " but with- 
out praising us, he needn't speak to us as if 
we were a set of escaped convicts from Spike/' 

*^ I was never spoken to in such a manner 
by a gentleman before," said Fanny. 

"Nor I," said Edith simply, raising her 
eyebrows ; " but then I know he means it for 
our good. Spare the rod and spoil the child ; 
we shall be much more likely to win with 
such a coach than if we had one of those civil 
sawneys, who are afraid to find fault with us." 
And thus she had to a certain extent pacified 
them, but they none of them landed in a 
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good temper, their pretty lips were pouting, 
and they linked their arms into each other's, 
and turned their back on Geoffry with a look 
of such scorn and contempt, that he must 
have felt it, though he looked as indiflTerent 
to it, and everything else in this world, as if 
he had just come from the moon. He re- 
mained behind them at the boat-house to help 
the boatmen to haul up and safely house the 
gigs ; it was no sham help he offered ; there was 
• nothing sham about Geoffry ; what he did do 
he did thoroughly, and now he worked away 
with a good-will which astonished the boat- 
men, who, like all Celts, dwelt mostly on the 
easy and more pleasurable side of life. Old 
Pat, however, was pleased, and muttered that 
he wished all the labourers on the estate 
worked like " that jintleman." 

As Geoffry was turning to leave the boat 
in which Edith had rowed, he noticed a sea- 
pink lying in the bottom of it, and remem- 
bered that Edith had worn it in the front of 
her dress ; no doubt it had dropped out acci- 
dentally; he picked it up and walked away 
with it — to kiss it, press it to his heart, and 
then put it carefully into his pocket-book. 
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never occurred to him ; it was Edith's ; she 
had dropped it, and would no doubt be glad 
to have it again; he would as soon have 
thought of keeping it as if it had been her 
purse full of money. 

As he approached the merry party collected 
under the huge old limes and walnuts which 
overshadowed the beach, his heart sank within 
him ; he felt that he was looked on as a bore ; 
he saw the girls hated him, and yet what had 
he done ? only told them the truth, corrected 
their faults, and tried so far to improve their 
rowing that they might win the race : all 
that he had said and done was so plainly for 
their own good, that he wondered at their 
not being able to see it in that light. " If 
I*d flattered them, and praised them, and told 
them lies, they'd have liked me well enough," 
he muttered bitterly; "but just because I 
told- them the truth, they hate me ! What 
idiots women are ! and they re all alike all 
the world over ; wherever I go they're the 
.same shallow, brainless geese, who never know 
when a thing is done for their good ;" and he 
walked on meditating thus until he canae up 
to the spot where Edith was standing with 
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her hat in her hand, as was her habit. She 
was standing under the walnut tree, and there 
was a little crevice between the leaves where 
the sun shone through and lit on her golden 
hair ; she looked lovely, with the flush caused 
by the rowing still on her cheeks, a flush so 
delicate that it can only be compared to the 
inside of one of those small pink shells which 
strewed the beach around her feet. She had 
inherited her mother's dignity, and let her 
attitude or her dress be what they might, she 
always looked — as old Pat often affirmed, 
ay, and with an oath too — " a lady ivery 
inch." 

Geoffiry looked at her as he stood near her 
for a minute in silence ; he looked at her, and 
her image sank into his heart — deeper and 
deeper still it sank, until it touched the core 
of his nature, and for the first time in his life 
he felt that he loved. Unlike Edith, he was 
quick enough to recognize the feeling; he had 
heard too much about it not to do so ; it 
astounded him to think that he should feel 
it, but he did not attempt to disguise it or 
drive it away, as Edith had done; on the 
contrary, he thought he would wait and see 
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what wouM come of it. He walked up to- 
Edith's side, and, holding out the pink, said, 
in his gruff, harsh v* )ice, " I think you dropped 
this out of your dress." 

She started, and turned towards him. As- 
her eyes rested on the fl(>wer, she coloured 
crimson ; it was a pink which she had seen 
him pick as he was walking moodily about 
the rocks, and which afterwards he had thrown 
away ; sl\e had waited till he had gone on,, 
and then she had picked it up and put it in 
the front of her dress, and she never noticed 
that it had fallen out while she was rowing* 
Now her guilty conscience caused her to ima- 
gine that Geoffry had recognized it as the- 
one which he had picked — a more outrageously 
unreasonahle notion never came into a love^ 
sick maiden's head, as if any one could recog- 
nize one sea-pink from another ! She took it 
directly with that graceful manner which was 
her special charm. " Thank you very much ;: 
I did not know I had dropped it." 

" Yes, you dropped it in the bottom of the 
boat," I'.e said gruffly ; " you could not have 
pinned it in properly." 

This came out so ivaturally instead of one 
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•of the pretty speeches most men would have 
made on such an occasion, that Edith laughed. 

** What's all this T exclaimed Harry, who 
had seen Geoffry give her the pink. " Fyn- 
<lerne going in for the pink of courtesy 1 here's 
a transformation scene !" 

*^Be quiet, Harry," said Edith, half laughing, 
half angry ; " if you had a little more of the 
pink of courtesy, you would not make those 
remarks on other people." 

" Then it is a very good thing I've not, for 
those remarks are necessary for the good of 
other people's manners." And he turned and 
walked away with a laugL 

She stood talking to GeoflGry for some time, 
getting more snubbed, and more unconsciously 
rude things said to her in ten minutes than 
in her whole past life, yet she had never en- 
joyed a conversation so much, as her face 
plainly told. It was interrupted at last by a 
message one of the servants brought to GeoflTry 
about " Battle," who it seemed had bitten the 
bare feet of a beggar. Geoffry went off at 
once towards the house, and Edith, suddenly 
raising her eyes, met her mother's, fixed upon 
her with a glance which astonished and almost 
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terrified her. But once in her life had she 
seen her mother's eyes with that expression 
in them ; it was when, as a Uttle chHd, she 
had stamped her foot and sworn some horrid 
oath she had picked up from the sailors in 
the yacht. She recollected it directly when 
she saw the look again. What could be the 
meaning of it ? There was some sense in it 
then, for she had really done wrong ; but what 
was she doing now, that she deserved to have 
such a glance fixed on her ? It was not exactly 
reproachful, and it was too sad to be one of 
anger, but it was one of such a kind that it 
made Edith wish she might never see it again. 
It was, however, evidently involuntary, for 
she turned her head away the moment she 
saw her daughter was looking at her. Edith 
sat down on the beach then, and Willv, and 
Ethel, and a great many cousins crowded 
round her ; and Bertie brought her tea, and 
they all laughed, and talked, and chaflTed at 
such a rate, that when the butler brought the 
large old gong outside the hall-door to sound 
it for dressing, they were as much surprised 
as if they had heard a railway whistle, and 
declared in a breath that it could not possibly 
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be dressing time. Nevertheless, they all stood 
up gradually, and began to saunter in knots 
towards the house. 

It was Edith's last evening of freedom ; 
the next day Sir Hengist would be at her 
side, never to leave her again until they were 
married. The thought sent a shudder through 
her ; she had so enjoyed these days of free- 
dom, it was a return to her old life in its 
joyous unconventionality. But there was 
something else which had lent a golden charm 
to the last week or two. Yes, there certainly 
was something which had made her life diffe- 
rent from the happiest days of her past ex- 
perience, and as she thought of this she felt 
a pang rush through her. The thought of 
Sir Hengist now gave her such pain, that by 
its light she was forced to recognize somewhat 
of her real feelings for Geoffry. She saw that 
the only remedy for this was to stifle all 
thought, a process which she found her cousins 
very willing to assist her in, so she gave her- 
self up to fun and laughing all the evening, 
and a delightful evening they had. They 
got up an impromptu dance, which they kept 
up till long after midnight. GeoflGry did not 
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join in it ; he sat silent and gloomy in one of 
the window recesses, and Haxry, having tried 
in vain to lure him out and make him join 
• the fun, lefb him at last, caUing him an old 
"pill garUc," whatever that might mean. 
Dancing is a capital thought-destroyer, as 
Edith foimd to her satisfaction. About three 
o'clock they all began to get sleepy, and the 
festivities were brought to a close. As Edith 
was saying good-night to Geoflfry in the hall, 
she remarked courteously, " I'm afraid, Mr. 
Fyndeme, you must have had a dull evening, 
as you do not dance." 

" Not duller than most evenings,'' he said, 
gloomily ; " I should think you're rather tired, 
with all your bathing and rowing, and now 
this dancing about on the top of it." 

"Thank you, but I'm never tired in the 
country," answered Edith, with a joyous flash 
in her merry eyes ; " there's something in the 
air that keeps one up." 

" I don't find it," he said gravely. " I 
suppose you know you have torn your dress 
to ribbons ?" 

" Yes ; oh, it doesn't matter," she answered 
carelessly ; " it is quite an old one." 
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" You must put on something smarter to- 
morrow night for Sir Hengist," said Bertha, 
who was standing at her side. As she spoke 
she looked at her cousin with a mischievous 
twinkle in her eyes. 

Geoffry happened to be looking full in 
Edith's face at the moment ; he saw the 
bright healthy glow on her sunburnt cheeks 
grow paler, while she shuddered as if she felt 
a wind ; she shuddered so naturally that for 
a minute he fancied he felt cold, though he 
knew he was too hot, for the evening was 
oppressive. She had been looking down at 
the handle of her candlestick when Bertha 
made the remark, and she still looked at it, 
while her lips pressed firmly together, showing 
to one who knew her, whether from instinct 
or experience, that she was putting her power 
of self-control into force ; suddenly she raised 
her eyes, and they met Geofiry's scowling 
intently at her from under his shaggy brows. 
For one moment she looked at him — some 
influence seemed to force her to do so — and 
he looked at her. Well would it have been 
for them had they never looked that look! 

VOL. I. 16 
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One look may lay the foundation of a misery 
which will last a life, and it also— not to be 
too hard on looks in general — may lay the 
foundation of a happiness which will last a 
Hfe. 

Edith was the first to look away; she 
turned and took up her candle ; Bertha linked 
her arm in hers, and they went up the broad 
old oak stairs together. 

'•' You look pale, Stroke ; what's the matter T 
asked Bertha, as they stood together at the 
door of Edith's room. 

" It's the heat, I suppose," said Edith, 
feeling rather as if she was telHng an untrutli. 
" Good-night, dear Bertha," and she kissed 
her gently, and with a certain gravity which 
was unusual with her. 

^' Edith, there's nothing the matter ?" and 
the kind young face looked with a searching 
glance at her. 

*^ Nothing that you can remedy. No. 3" — 
alluding to ber position in the boat. And 
she kissed her cousin afiectionately, though 
there was a sadness in her tone which puzzled 
Bertha. 

" Dear old Stroke, I'm sure there'a some- 
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thing the matter with you 1" and she looked 
with warm affection at her cousin, to whom 
she was devotedly attached. *^ I thought you 
would be so happy this evening thinking of 
Sir Hengist's coming to-morrow." 

Edith did not speak for an instant ; then 
she said with a smile, " Of course* it will make 
a great difference to me when he comes ; but 
suppose, my beloved oar, that he was to ob- 
ject to the rowing — which I think is not at 
all unlikely — what then, eh ?" 

" Oh, but he can't I" exclaimed Bertha im- 
petuously ; " why, Edith, he*s not such a 
muff as that ?" 

" Hush," said Edith gravely, " you must 
never speak of him in that way to me. And 
now, No. 3, to bed ; if you keep those tired 
eyes up any longer, I shall have you catching 
crabs to-morrow.'* And she shook her head 
reproachfully at Bertha as she shut her room 
door. 

Edith might dismiss Bertha, but she could 
not dismiss her own thoughts, would that she 
could ; but she was tired out with a good 
healthy fatigue, so that her thoughts only 

16—2 
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troubled her while she was undressing ; the 
moment her head was laid on the pillow 
every care of life became as though it were 
not. 



CHAPTER XV. 

The next morning there blew a gentle south- 
west wind, while white puffy clouds roamed 
about in a ddgag^e manner from one side of 
the sky to the other. It was proposed, 
seconded, and arranged at breakfast, that 
they should all go out in the " Queen of 
Sheba," luncheon off a rock called Abraham's 
Rock, meet the steamer in which Sir Hengist 
was expected to arrive, send a boat out to 
fetch him on board, and bring him safe home 
in the " Queen." 

" It's club day, too, so all the yachts will 
be out ; what fun !" exclaimed Bertha enthu- 
siastically. 

" Glorious !" said Harry ; " we'll race them 
and beat them all to shivers \" 

" By-the-by," said Sir Charles, laying down 
a letter he had just been reading, and looking 
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a little nervously at his wife, not quite sure 
how far the elastic qualities of his hospitable 
abode could be tried with impunity — " my 
dear, I asked Batty to come over here some 
time this summer before I left town, and I 
have just got a letter from him to say he is 
staying with some friend? n,ear here, and if it 
would be perfectly convenient to me, he 
would be very glad to come on here from 
there." 

" B. B. B. coming here !" exclaimed Edith 
in astonishment ; " wonders will never cease r 

Marion's rosy face grew rosier than usual ; 
she employed herself with marked empresse- 
ment breaking the shell of her egg. 

" I shall be very glad to see Mr. Batty," 
said Lady O'Neil ; " he is a great ally of 
mine." She said this very gracefully to re- 
assure her husband, the subject of whose 
anxiety she had divined. 

Eleven o'clock saw the whole party safely 
ensconced in the " Queen" sailing out of the 
harbour, surrounded by a small fleet of yachts. 
On " club day" all the gentlemen who had 
yachts met together at the club,, and after a 
little conversation, embarked in their various 
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yachts, and raced against each other out of 
the harbour 3 mouth, round Abraham's Rock, 
which lay about two miles out to sea, and 
back again past the windows of the club, 
which was built close to the water's edge. 
The "Queen" was the largest yacht but one 
in the club ; that one was Lord Daunt's, and 
she was only twenty tons larger than the 
" Queen," consequently the keenest rivalry 
existed between the two yachts, and the most 
intense excitement animated the crews of 
both every time they sailed against each 
other. The " Queen" sailed best in a strong 
wind, the " Minerva" (Lord Daunt's yacht) in 
a light one ; for this reason the " Queen " was 
a sensible boat with plenty of beam, built and 
sailed for comfort, whereas the " Minerva" 
was a long, narrow craft, over-sailed, with 
absurdly high masts, and evidently put to- 
gether with the one object of, Harry said, 
*' cutting a dash," but rather of, by her speed, 
cutting out every other boat; and this she 
did in a light wind, but in a heavy sea and 
rough breeze she was — as old Pat graphically 
remarked — " nowhere." Lord Daunt was a 
bachelor, and possibly that was the reason 
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why the idea of comfort was at such a non- 
plus in his mind. He always had one or two 
nephews out sailing with him, but rarely any 
ladies ; and he puzzled greatly in his inner 
consciousness why it was that Sir Charles 
crowded his deck with them. 

This particular morning the weather was 
not such as exactly suited either of the yachts ; 
there was rather too much wind for the 
" Minerva," which leant over in a dangerous 
and deluding manner, and there was not quite 
enough for the " Queen," 'which consequently 
ploughed her way somewhat heavily through 
the long swell, which rolled over the turbot 
bank outside the harbour's mouth. 

" I never saw such hardened old tars as all 
you ladies are," said Harry, who was lying at 
full length on the deck with his head on a 
lifebuoy ; " I can assure you this swell makes 
me quite uncomfortable." 

At this extraordinary remark, proceeding 
from the only authorized sailor present, a 
chorus of laughter broke from the merry party 
scattered round him. 

** There's a naval swell for you," said Bertie. 

" The fact is I'm altogether at sea amongst 
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SO many ladies," said Harry, pulling his hat 
down so as to cover his face. 

" You may well hide your face," said Edith. 

" He's fishing for a compliment," said 
Bertie. 

" He'll not get one from me," said Bertha, 
putting on a rather " don't you wish you may 
get it" air. 

" I m fishing in troubled waters, Bertie, 
eh ?" said Harry from under his hat. 

" I'm not quite the plaice to come to for a 
compliment," said Bertha, who had rather a 
weakness for that punning habit which it was 
the object of Edith's life to root out of her 
family. 

"Oh, really. No. 3, for shame !" said Edith, 
looking up indignantly from her sketching. 
" From one of my own crew, it is too bad." 

" It is the sole remark poor Bertha's made 
this last half hour," said Harry. 

" Yes, and if she's to be snapped up every 
moment by that old crab of a stroke, I don't 
see much chance of her making another in the 
course of an hour," said Edward. 

" Punning is the very lowest part of wit," 
said Edith, licking her brush. 
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" Yes, and therefore it s the foundation of 
all wit," said Harry, " for the lowest part of 
anything must be its foundation." 

''Yes," said Edward, "and Edith would 
make them herself if she could, only she is 
too punctilious." 

Edith took up a small sponge she used for 
dabbing her colours, and threw it at Edward's 
face ; he dodged, and it flew over his head 
and struck Geoffry on his cheek ; he looked 
round with an angry scowl. 

" Who did that ?" he said sharply. 

" I did," said Edith. 

" What did you mean by it ?" he said, as 
crossly as ever. 

"She meant to amuse herself at your ex- 
pense," said Bertie, laughing, " and I think 
she was very sensible, for it is the only way 
any amusement can be got out of you." 

Harry chuckled under his hat at this. 

" I meant nothing of the sort, Mr. Fyn- 
derne," said Edith, as a flush rose to her 
cheeks. " I threw it at Edward, who made 
an odious and impudent pun, and it acci- 
dentally hit you, for which I beg your pardon 
very much." 
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" And she hopes you're not so hurt as to 
require medical attendance," said Bertie, in a 
tone of polite commiseration. 

" Oh, well, it doesn't matter," he said, 
tossing the sponge back on to Edith's lap. 

Bertie raised himself on his elbow and 
stared ; he refused to believe his eyes, that 
a person calling himself a gentleman should 
do such a thing as throw a sponge back at a 
lady — ^a lady, too, with whom he was as 
slightly acquainted as GeoflPry was with 
Edith, 

Geoffry met his stare with a bold glare 
which would have cowed any one with less self- 
confidence than Bertie. They looked at each 
other for a few seconds in silence ; then Bertie 
flung himself back with a hopeless sigh, as if 
the case was completely beyond any power of 
his to cure, almost to undei*stand. The others 
had noticed Geoflfry's rudeness, but they so 
thoroughly disliked him, that no amount of 
gaucherie on his part would have astonished 
them ; no one with manners like his had ever 
mixed in their society before, and they looked 
on him somewhat as they would on a curious 
sea- urchin which they might pick up, to their 
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own great amusement, and as Bertha would 
say " puzzlization," on the beach. 

" Come, Bertie, give us a song," said Harry, 
wishing to turn the conversation. 

" Yes, a song ! a song I" they all echoed. 

So Bertie sang a lovely song in his exquisite 
tenor, " Moonlight on the Ocean sleeping." 

" Didn't I tell you," said Edith, who with 
a few vigorous strokes of the brush was 
painting in her sky, "that the sun was all 
very well in its way, but that the moon was 
worth two of it ?" 

" If it was always sleeping on the ocean, it 
wouldn't be much good," said Harry. 

" It's what you're doing," said Edith. 

" Yes," said Bertha, " I heard you snoring 
in the most pathetic part of the song." 

" What a fearful libel !" said Harry, raising 
his head and looking round at his cousin. 

" If ever we dance in the evening Harry's 
always half asleep the next day," said Marion. 

" He always required a great deal of sleep 
as a child," said his mother, looking at him 
fondly. 

" But I wasn't asleep then, I declare 1" ex- 
claimed Harry indignantly, as he sat upright. 
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"Oh, you were I you were 1" called twenty 
merry voices round him. 

"I wish you would all be quiet for a minute/' 
said Sir Charles. " Daunt's hailing me, and 
you're making such an uproar that I cannot 
hear what he is sayiBg." 

" Mum's the word," said Harry, putting his 
finger on his lips, while they all sat as still 
as mice, straining their ears to hear the hoarse 
shouts which the rising breeze was wafting 
from the " Minerva." They were, " Will you 
race me round Abraham's Rock and back to 
the lighthouse for five pounds ?" 

" Say yes, . say yes, the wind's rising," 
exclaimed all the excited young voices on 
deck. 

"Done," shouted Sir Charles, putting up 
his hands to the side of his mouth ; " youll 
get the worst of it, for the wind is ri " 

" Hush, papa I" screamed Edith, starting 
up and seizing her father's arm so as to draw 
his hand from his mouth; "don't tell him 
that, or he'll take off a shilling in the pound." 

Sir Charles burst out laughing. 

" As if he couldn't see it for himself," said 
Marion. 
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" Drop that reef in the mainsail," called 
Sir Charles to the sailors. 

There was a general bustle and excitement 
on board the yacht ; the ladies arranged them- 
selves as they thought best for ballast, and a 
universal moving, talking, and dragging about 
of lifebuoys, which they used for seats, took 
place. 

" It's going to blow a capful of wind," said 
Harry joyously, looking at the sky. 

" Yes, I think hell lose," said Sir Charles, 
with a touch of what good books for working 
men call " honest pride." 

" He can well aflTord it," said Mr. English. 

" How much a year has he ?" asked Bertie, 
who was a little discomposed by the general 
scramble which was going on round him. 

" Eighty thousand, and he spends eight 
hundred," said Edward. 

" Come, Ned, be just before you're gene- 
rous," said Mr. English, laughing. 

" If he's not going to be just immediately 
before he's going to be generous, I'm afraid 
you might call out. like that woman in Shake- 
speare — ^justice 1 justice ! justice ! before you'd 
get it," said Edith complacently, as she ar- 
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ranged her drawing materials in the new 
position she had taken up on the opposite 
side of the yacht. 

" Come, Commodore, take the helm for a 
minute, I must go forre'd ; Tm afraid those 
awkward fellows have got into some mess 
with the fore leech of the jib," said Sir 
Charles to Edith. 

She jumped up with delight, scattering her 
sketching things in all directions, and took 
the tiller in her hand. 

After she had been steering a few minutes, 
Harry called out, " You'll luff/' 

'* Hold your tongue," said Edith, tapping 
the toe of her foot on the deck ; " nothing in 
the world makes me so angry as to be told I 
shall luff!" And she sailed the "Queen" 
nearer the wind than before. 

Harry laughed, and began to sing — 

" A laffer, a laffer, 
Is a duflfer, a duffer !" 

" It's getting rougher and rougher, I think,'' 
said Bertie, who was the least good sailor of 
the party. 

" .Steward I steward !'' called Harry, imitat- 
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ing the voice of a sea-sick passenger on board 
a steamer ; " bandy and wat — tur — r — r." 

Suddenly Geoffry, who was still sitting 
with his arms folded and his back against the 
mast, shouted roughly, "You 11 luff I" 

Without a word, without a look of defiance, 
Edith eased off. 

" There's a queer thing !" exclaimed Hai-ry, 
as he turned round and stared at his sister ; 
" pray do you think Fynderne a better sailor 
than I am ?" 

Edith flushed crimson. After a moment 
she said, " I don't call either of you sailors at 
all ; you are merely engineers of floating tea- 
kettles." There was something so comical in 
her tone as she said this, that the whole 
party burst out laughing except Geoffry, who 
sat and scowled as if he were not pleased at 
the compliment. 

*^ What are we to do if we sight the steamer 
in the middle of the race ? the governor won't 
stop and lower a boat to fetch all the Horsairs 
that were ever made into lodging-house chairs 
and sofas," said Harry. 

" Perhaps he could swim if we threw him 
a lifebuoy,*' said Bertie, sarcastically. 
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Edith stood with her lips pressed together, 
^nd her eyes fixed on the peak of the main- 
sail. 

'^Why, of course we should stop/* said 
Lady O'Neil in a tone of kindness meant to 
reassure Edith in case she should feel anxious 
on the subject. 

"What, and lose five pounds, and meat 
risen yesterday, and the potato blight ex- 
pected I" exclaimed Harry, aghast. 

" Never mind that," said Bertie ; '* it is 
better that two certain people should meet, 
^nd that their hopes of doing so this after- 
noon should not be blighted, than that Uncle 
"Charles should win all the gold in New 
Guinea." 

" Puns 1 puns ! You'll have the tiUer about 
your head directly, I^ expect !" said Bertha, 
looking mischievously at Bertie. 

" We could easily beat you into a new 
guinea with it, Bertie, if we all took a turn," 
said Marion, alluding to the yellow hue Bertie's 
fair skin had assumed since the yacht had 
^ot into rougher water in the Channel. 

" You're making rather free with my tiller, 
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I think," said Edith, in her quiet, comical 
way, which was irresistible. 

Abraham's Rock does not rise above the- 
water, therefore to warn vessels there is a 
buoy fixed on it, and on this buoy is a great 
bell, which swings about as the buoy moves 
with the waves, the result being a continual 
ringing, as if an incessant ftmeral was going 
on far out in the Channel. Rounding this 
was one of the most exciting parts of the 
race, for of course the quicker the yacht can 
get roimd it, the more gain she makes. The 
" Queen" rounded it considerably before the 
" Minerva," but this caused very little exulta- 
tion in her crew ; they knew that this was^ 
their time for making way if they were ever 
to dd so, for the ** Minerva's" harvest would 
come in the harbour, where the wind was. 
light and the sea comparatively smooth. The 
party on the deck of the " Queen" had grown 
rather silent ; the wind was high out so far 
in the Channel, and they could not easily hear 
each other speak ; besides, their anxiety was 
wrought to so high a pitch that they could 
not have spoken on ordinary subjects, so that 
the only remarks which were made consisted 
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of an occasional observation as to how the 
yacht was sailing, and whether the ^^ Minerva'' 
was drawing on her or not. As they passed 
between the forts on their way into the har- 
bour, they saw a crowd of ofl&cers looking at 
them with spy-glasses. This amused the 
ladies immensely. Bertha had a devoted 
admirer amongst them, and therefore it be- 
came necessary to her happiness to look out 
for him with opera-glasses ; but unfortunately^ 
as she was reaching forward to take the glasses- 
from Marion, the " Queen" gave a lurch, and 
she fell on her face and hands. When she 
regained her normal position, she had the 
mortification to find the " object" was looking 
at her intently with a large telescope. Thi& 
incident caused considerable diversion and fun 
on the " Queen's" deck ; but they all grew 
grave again and silent as she neared the 
lighthouse, the goal of their hopes and fears. 
This lighthouse is like the deck-house of one- 
of the Holyhead steamers stuck on a number 
of thin red iron legs, not unlike a tarantala 
spider s. It marks a large bank in the har-^ 
bour, and is about half a mile from Killoon. 
Ever since they entered the harbour, the 
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** Minerva" had been stealing gradually on 
them, and as they passed the forts she was 
not twenty yards behind them. 

Edith was still steering, and steering beau- 
tifully, but the wind had died away since 
they entered the harbour, and it seemed as 
if the best steering in the world could not 
save them. Edith kept well to windward of 
the merchant ships which crowded the road- 
stead, and so caught every breath of air that 
was to be had ; but it was little enough, and 
the anxiety, which was plainly stamped on 
her own features, was reflected with interest 
from the eager faces round her. No one 
dared to offer advice. There seemed to be 
no advice to offer, and nothing to be done, 
but patiently to sit still and lose. 

Suddenly Geoffry, who had been silent for 
more than an hour, and whose existence had 
been forgotten by most of the people on board, 
said in his gruff voice, *^ There's a breeze 
coming across the water from that hill; if 
you go to leeward of that American brig you'll 
catch it, and win the race ; if you don't you 
wont." 

All eyes were immediately turned in the 
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direction of the hill, but the water from it to 
th« " Queen" lay like a sheet of glass, with- 
out the faintest sign of a ruffle which could 
indicate a coming breeze ; to go to leeward of 
the merchant ship and not to find the pro- 
mised breeze there, would be to insure the 
loss of the race. 

" Keep on as you're going, Edith !" called 
several voices, actually hoarse with the strain 
of their anxiety. 

" There's not a sign of a breeze, Fyndeme," 
said Harry ; ** what are you dreaming of, 

Edith looked at her father to see what he 
wished her to do ; he was sitting on the gun- 
wale in a dejected attitude. " Do what you 
like, my dear," he said sadly ; " the race has 
been lost these last ten minutes." 

** Don't attempt to go leeward of her, 
Edith !" exclaimed all the excited young 
voices which had been keeping silence so 
long. 

" It would be madness !" said Harry. 

" Worse, it would be making a fool of 
yourself before Lord Daunt and all his crew," 
said Bertie. 
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Edith looked at GeoflBy, who was still 
sitting with his back against the mast ; #he 
appeared totally indiflferent to the remarks 
which were being made around them. As 
Edith looked at him he turned his head 
slightly and looked at her — those deep-set 
eyes looked full into hers. One moment 
afterwards the helm was up, and almost 
before those on the deck were fully cognizant 
of what was happening, the "Queen'' was 
sweeping to leeward of the American brig, 
and a Yankee terrier was barking at them as 
they passed. An exclamation of dismay rose 
from every one present but Geoflfry. Harry 
got quite red with anger ; and as to Bertie, 
he started to his feet, saying, " YouVe done 
it now !" 

At that instant the exquisite whistle of a 
breeze was heard in the rigging of the mer- 
chant ship. Edith's heart seemed to bound 
into her mouth. One second more, and the 
" Queen's" sails bulged out, and as she lay 
over with a swing, the hissing noise of her 
bow cutting its way through the water came 
like a glorious chant upon their ears. Five 
minutes more and they had rounded the 
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lighthouse — ^giving a ringing cheer as they did 
so — full ten yards ahead of the " Minerva." 

Every one stood up and began to talk at 
once. 

" Well, Fyndeme, old fellow, I always 
thought you sharper than you looked, but I 
own I never gave you credit for being able 
to see round the back of the north-east wind 
before !" And Harry patted Geoffry heartily 
on his back. 

GeoflFry shrugged Kis shoulders, and walked 
forward to avoid further compliments. Edith 
relinquished the helm to her father, and stood 
looking over the side of the ship silent and 
thoughtful in the midst of the general bustle 
and talking which was going on around her. 
Suddenly Bertha, whose eyesight was only a 
few degrees below the miraculous, exclaimed, 
^* I see the steamer between the forts." 

All eyes were turned in the direction she 
indicated, and after a minute — for she had 
only seen the smoke when she spoke — the 
steamer appeared in sight. Geoffry looked 
at it keenly. Edith looked at it gravely, so 
gravely that tears stood in her eyes before 
she had done looking at it. 
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" We must put about at once/' said Sir 
Charles, " and go out and meet her. Stand 
by !" he shouted. 

This caused a new diversion, and the tongues 
once let loose after their silence, flew at a 
pace that only healthy young tongues can go ; 
every one was so busy conjecturing, joking^ 
chaffing, congratulating, that Edith's silence 
was unobserved. As they got near the 
steamer, Sir Charles called, ** Lower the gig ;" 
then turning round, he looked at Harry : 
" Hadn't you better go in her T he said. 

Now Harry was lying in a very comfortable 
position at Bertha's feet, and he had not much 
relish for the idea of going bobbing about in 
a little boat, and then scrambling up the side 
of a steamer to fetch a man he rather dis- 
liked. 

" Oh, I don't see why I should," he an- 
i)wered ; then catching sight of Geoffiy, who 
was still glaring from under his eyebrows at 
the rapidly approaching steamer, he said, 
"Fynderne has quite a knack of going alongside 
ships ; he's always wanting to have a boarding^ 
fight — eh, Geff* ? Why shouldn't you take com- 
mand of the gig on this auspicious occasion ?'* 
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Edith started at this proposal. Geoflfry, 
however, merely raised his eyebrows, and said, 
"Just as you like/' 

" I'm sure it's very kind of you, Mr. Fyn- 
derne," said Sir Charles courteously ; " but 
there is no necessity for any one to go if you 
had rather not." 

" Oh, one thing's as good as another," said 
GeoflOy gloomily, as he got down the little 
companion ladder into the gig. 

" Thank you, Fyn, old man, I'll do the 
same for you some day," called H^rry, kissing 
hands to him. 

" I'd like to see you !" said Edith, with a 
tinge of bitterness in her voice which sur- 
prised her cousins. 

" I would, I declare !" exclaimed Harry ; 
" I'm very fond of old Geff ; he always does the 
disagreeable parts of my duty for me without 
a murmur ! the only thing you want a friend 
for!" he added complacently, looking up at 
Bertha as if he expected her to approve of 
the sentiment. 

" You bad boy !" said Bertha, slapping the 
top of his straw hat with the end of a rope ; 
" this is what you'll come to before the 
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day is out 1" and she held up the rope menac- 
ingly. 

" Edith looks as if she had already come 

to that position/' said Harry, looking at his 
youngest sister, who was standing with her 
hand clasping the rigging, her forehead leaning 
on the back of her hand, and her eyes fixed 
intently on the gig. 

" She's wondering whether papa will give 
her any of the five-pound note we have won," 
said Marion, with a tact which she did not 
often exert. 

" Not a halfpenny !" said Sir Charles, laugh- 
ing; "meat, as Harry says, is a great deal 
too dear T' 

"I wonder if Horsair expects to be sent 
for ?" said Edward, languidly raising his opera- 
glasses and fixing them on the steamer. 

" He knows Fynderne, doesn't he ?" said 
Sir Charles a little anxiously. 

" Yes, they met at the opera, Horsair told 
me. 

" It seems rather a rude thing to do, to 
send a stranger off to meet him,'' said Sir 
Charles, with an expression of annoyance 
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gathering on his face. " Harry, you ought 
certainly to have gone." 

" Probably he'll be so sea-sick that he'll 
think it is me/' said Harry. 

" He'll have to be very sea-sick indeed for 
that !" said Bertha, laughing, as she looked 
at Harry with the before-mentioned honest 
pride. 

Presently the gig pulled up alongside the 
steamer, and the opera-glasses and spy-glasses 
discerned Geofl&y boarding her, and imme- 
diately afterwards disappearing below. Five 
minutes elapsed, and he was seen to reappear 
on the deck, and stand at the gunwale in close 
confabulation with the captain. Then he de- 
scended alone into the gig, and steered for the 
'' Queen." 

There was a general exclamation of "He's 
not come !" Edith's eyes danced, and she felt 
as if a weight was lifted from her. Lady 
O'Neil's eyes were fixed upon her, and were 
full of tears. But Edith did not see them ; 
she looked at nothing, and thought of nothing 
but the gig. As it rowed alongside the 
" Queen," there was a general shout of, " Well, 
where is he ?" 
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" You're a pretty messenger !" said Harry^ 
standing up. 

" He's too sick to leave his berth," said 
Geoflfry, as he caught hold of the rope hanging 
at the side of the companion ladder, and half 
jumped, half swung himself on deck. 

An irrepressible burst of laughter was the 
result of this reply ; for Edith's sake they all 
struggled against it ; but the absurd vision 
of an ardent and aristocratic lover in so 
humiliating a position, was too much for their 
Irish sense of the ridiculous, and the very 
effort to repress their laughter made it all 
the louder and the merrier when it did 
burst forth. They felt dreadfully ashamed of 
themselves, when, to their astonishment, they 
found that Edith was laughing as heartily as 
any of them. This set them at their ease, 
and fun and laughter reigned paramount 
during the following hour or two that they 
remained dodging about the harbour. As 
they walked up together from the boat-house 
when they had landed, certainly a merrier 
party never stepped this earth, and Edith 
seemed to be one of the merriest. Geoffry 
alone was gloomy and silent as he paced 
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«lowly along, with his head bent down, and 
his anns folded. When they reached the 
hall door, Edith suddenly remembered that 
she had left the bows and arrows out on the 
upper lawn, and as she did not want them 
to be spoilt by the night dew, she said she 
would run and fetch them. 

" You'll be late," called all her cousins. 

"We dine punctually at eight, and it is 
talf-past now," said Sir Charles, looking at 
his watch ; " so even according to the most 
approved Irish computation, you have not 
much time to lose." 

" You'd better send out one of the servants," 
said Marion ; " there's too many for you to 
carry." 

" I don't mind helping you to bring them 
in," said Geoflfry suddenly in a gruff voice, as 
if he was offering to do a great favour. 

Edith looked surprised. The others hur- 
ried on into the house, and left her and 
Geoffry standing alone. 

" Thank you," she said courteously, " it 
will be very kind of you if you will," and she 
set off to walk towards the upper lawn. " I 
cannot think how I can have been so stupid 
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as not to remember to bring them in at the 
time." 

" I suppose you were naturally made so/* 
said Geoflfry bluntly, though evidently with- 
out the least intention of saying anything 
rude. 

Edith flushed. " Do you mean that I was 
created for the solitary purpose of forgetting 
the bows and arrows this particular after- 
noon ?'' Her voice had a quaint tone in it> 
and was without anger. 

** No, you know I did not mean that ; I 
meant if you were stupid — ^which you say 
you are — that it was not your fault, only a 
natural deficiency in your character which 
you cannot remedy." 

" Are there any natural deficiencies which 
we cannot remedy V 

" A few, I think/' he answered, with a sar- 
donic smile. 

"You are mistaken, Mr. Fynderne, there 
are none." She spoke more earnestly than 
the gravity of the occasion appeared to 
justify. 

" Of course, if you are short and ugly, you 
can make yourself tall and handsome ; and if 
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you are without an attractive quality, you 
can give yourself a hundred in a minute ; and 
if you have a disagreeable manner, you can 
give yourself an agreeable one, nothing easier!" 
and his lip curled as he walked on with his 
head down. 

"I believe it is in every one's power ta 
alter a disagreeable manner," she answered 
gently. 

*^ I suppose the most approved process for 
doing so is to leave off telling the truth to 
your fellow-creatures, because they don't like 
it, and to begin to tell them lies, which they 
do Hke." 

" The truth need not always be disagreea- 
ble," said Edith gravely, " and in order to tell 
them disagreeable truths, you must feel dis- 
agreeably towards them ; and that it is never 
necessary to do." 

" If they are disagreeable, the truths about 
them must be disagreeable." 

" But is every one disagreeable ?" 

" All of every one is not disagreeable, but 
there is something disagreeable in every one, 
and that disagreeable part dislikes to be told 
the truth about itself. We do not see our- 
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selves as other people see us. In our own 
minds we dress up images of ourselves like 
kings with golden crowns, and velvet robes, 
and our fellow-creatures perhaps all the time 
see us to be fools, or clowns in suits of motley ; 
but they see, too, that we think ourselves 
kings, and they know that if they say any- 
thing which will show us what we really are, 
that we shall be angry with them personally, 
which will be disagreeable to them, therefore 
from selfish motives they combine to keep up 
the delusion by teUing us all sorts of lies about 
ourselves, and they are very sensible to do 
so," he added bitterly, **for when any one 
tells the truth, he is hated on all sides," and 
he scowled until he looked diabolical. 
*^ But is every one a fool or a clown V^ 
" Most people, except those who are worse." 
^^ Then you must be one or the other.'' 
" Granted, with all my heart." 
*^ Then no one would believe what a fool or 
a clown said, in fact their saying it would be 
a proof that it was false ; therefore, if you, 
being one, say that every one else is one, it 
stands to reason that every one else is not 
one." Edith had plunged with delight into 
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lier old argumentative habit, which, as a rule, 
she was rather more free from in Ireland 

" But every one else might be one in spite 
of my saying so, because if a notorious liar 
said the world was round, every one would 
not immediately believe it to be square." 

" Because that is too well established a 
fact to be upset by so slight a testimony ; 
but it is a testimony in favour of its square- 
ness for all that. Now what you assert is 
not an established fact at all, but a floating 
idea, therefore if it can be proved that the 
person who meets it is a fool or a clown, the 
probabilities He on the side of its being rub- 
bish. Judging from my own experience, I 
should say there were very few fools or clowns, 
and no one altogether disagreeable." 

"I did not say there was any one alto- 
gether disagreeable, only that there was some- 
thing disagreeable about every one." 

"What is there disagreeable about me?" 
she said simply. 

" Oh, such lots of things," he said heartily, 
and as if he really meant it, " that I could 
never tell them all." 

She burst into a merry laugh, which she 
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tried to repress. "Oh, you must tell me,"^ 
she said, " or else how am I to correct 
them ? You will be helping to keep up 
the delusion of the king in my mind if you 
don't/' 

" It wants no keeping up," he said with 
the first smile which was not one of satire 
that she had ever seen upon his face ; "it is 
founded on a rock of vanity which nothing 
can shake." 

What was there so attractive about that 
smile ? Edith thought it had a beauty about 
it which she had never seen in anj^hing 
before. It might have been that the magni- 
tude of the change from his ordinary scowl 
threw over it an adventitious beauty which, 
taken on its own merits, it could not have 
claimed ; at any rate, Edith's opinion that it 
was singularly sweet was not altogether to 
be ascribed to the prejudicial state of her 
feelings. 

By this time they had reached the upper 
lawn, and they began to collect the scattered 
arrows, which were sticking, some in the 
targets, and some in the short, smoothly- 
mown archery-groimd grass, and some, and 
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alas, these by far the greater number — to the 
shame of the young ladies of Daffodil be it 
spoken — in the long grass of the unmown 
upper lawn. Edith went first to the target^ 
and began to pull out the arrows which were 
sticking there ; she twisted them round and 
round in the most approved fashion, for she 
was what Harry called " an old hand at the- 
trade ;" but Geoffry, who knew nothing what« 
ever of target-shooting, seized hold of BXk 
arrow and dragged it straight out with aU 
his might, the result being that the point 
remained in the target. 

" Now who was born naturally stupid V^ 
exclaimed Edith triumphantly. 

"It was not stupidity," he answered stoutly ; 
" the misfortune arose merely from my hap- 
pening not to be acquainted with a silly and 
useless amusement." 

" I quite disagree with you," she said ener- 
getically ; " if you had had the most ordinary 
amount of common sense you must have 
known that to pull an arrow straight out of 
a sticky thing like canvas, was a sure way to 
break it." 

" I like doing everything in a straightfor- 
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ward manner; I hate twisting and turning 
arrows, or anything else." 

There was a sort of dry drollery in his 
tone which Edith had never heard in his 
voice before, and which pleased her from its 
novelty. Hitherto she had regarded him as 
devoid of fun ; but the tone in which he said 
this, and the quiet twinkle in his deep-set 
eyes when she looked at him, revealed to her 
that she had been mistaken. She looked as 
much surprised as if she had lighted on an 
imknown country full of monkeys and apes 
plajdng antics, lying beyond the upper lawn. 

" Why, what do you see ?" he exclaimed 
in astonishment, staring at her; "you look 
as if I had suddenly turned into a great sea 
monster." 

" You wouldn't have to turn into that," she 
said archly, while a brilliant smile broke over 
her face ; it was a smile of . such exceeding 
happiness, that any one who knew the feelings 
of her heart would have supposed that she 
was engaged to Geoffry, and was going to be 
married to him the following day. It was 
not a smile like the smiles of her girlhood; 
they had been bright and merry, but this was 
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much more; there was such a diflference 
between them and it, as is to be seen between 
the streaks of dawn and the flood of light at 
noonday. 

" So even you look on me in that light." 
There was a pathos in his voice which asto- 
nished her as much as the previous drollery. 
The tremble in that deep-toned "yow" lin- 
gered long in her memory. For a minute or 
two she did not speak, she leant her head 
against the edge of the target and looked at 
him in that bold and yet innocent way she 
had of looking straight into the eyes of any 
one she Hked. 

" Mr. Fjnideme, have you not taken every 
pains to make us look on you as one ?" 

To her fresh astonishment she saw a crim- 
son colour flush up to his forehead under his 
brown skin,' while his lips trembled. He 
looked at her intently, his keen eyes, peering 
out from under his shaggy brows seemed to 
pierce through her as one of the arrows she 
held in her hand micrht have done. That 
glance struck on something within her which 
had never been touched before, she had plunged 
without knowing it into that madness of love. 
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ivhich in spite of the human ills which too 
often accompany it, is the greatest of heaven s 
Wessings. She would not then have agreed 
"with Ruskin that there is not enough light in 
the world for the needs of man — rather the 
whole earth seemed a sea of light. 

"I did not take any pains about the matter," 
Baid Geoffry, still looking at her ; " I spoke 
and acted as I thought and felt, so if I ap- 
peared to you to be a monster I must be one, 
/ cannot act a part." 

The marked emphasis on the " I " made her 
start and blush. It seemed as if he had read 
her secret thoughts. But the very vehemence 
of the feeling of love which seemed to rush 
over her was its own best antidote. She saw 
in one large, though but momentary glimpse, 
that though it was too late to save herself 
from future misery it was not too late to save 
herself from committing the dishonourable 
action of, by word or gesture, betraying her 
affection for one man while engaged to another. 

After standing still with her eyes on the 
arrows in her hand for a minute or two, to 
recover herself, she said, quietly, but with a 
<;ertain coldness and dignity, " I shall go and 
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pull the arrows out of the other target while 
you get the rest out of this." 

"All right," said Geoffry, gravely setting 
to work on the arrows with that energetic 
good-will with which he worked at everything 
from the least to the most important. That 
mutual glance which had been so fraught with 
danger to her had not been innocuous to him. 
He had preserved his self-command with more 
ease than she had done, partly, perhaps, from 
that confirmed habit of concealing the feelings 
of the heart, which a long spell of men's 
society engenders in other men ; but though 
he could easily conceal, he could not as easily 
extinguish the passion which had taken posses- 
sion of him, rather the suppression of outward 
show added fuel to the inward fire. 

Edith had stronger reasons for wishing to 
stifle her feelings than he had. Every womanly 
and noble sentiment in her heart was outraged 
by the idea of permitting herself to love one man 
while she was engaged to another. She felt 
that it was an act which, if once consented to, 
would give so keen a cut at the root of her 
self-respect, that it must inevitably die, and 
Ihen life would become unendurable, for self- 
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respect preponderated over almost every other 
feature in ber character; and jet of what 
avail was her self-respect now ? " Omnia 
vincit amor/' She remembered that in an. 
hour, or perhaps less. Sir Hengist would be 
there, and though the thought made her cold 
with horror, yet it also inspired her with 
strength and braced her to action : she took 
the firm resolution from that moment to drive- 
every thought of GeoflBry out of her heart 
and to supply the vacant place with the image 
of her lover. Now, for the first time in her 
life she got some inkling of what were Sir 
Hengist's feelings for her, and as she did so 
she pitied him with a depth of pity which she 
could never have bestowed before. 

" If he feels for me as I feel for Mr. Fyn^ 
derne, what would become of him if he knew 
what I feel for Mr. Fyndeme?'^ she mur- 
mured, and tears sprang to her eyes. She did 
not choose to consider that she had brought 
her troubles on herself by indulging her 
own jealous and vindictive temper, and allow- 
ing herself to be actuated by that rather 
than her conscience; she still forced herself 
to dream on the soothing dream that she 
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was the victim of Fate ; but the time of her 
awakening was at hand. 

She stood dreamily pulling the arrows out 
one by one, and aQowing her thoughts to 
wander to the other target " Oh, happy 
target," she thought, "on which, his eyes are 
fixed." GeoflBry was thinking somewhat in a 
similar strain of Edith's target. Presently 
Edith had pulled out all her arrows, and she 
looked round at GeoflQry ; he was still tugging 
away vigorously at some of his recalcitrant 
ones, and every line of his square figure was 
distinctly visible against the light-coloured 
target, though the twilight shades had deep- 
ened rapidly during the last ten minutes. 
She sighed as she watched him, and felt the 
surging up of those wild feelings within her 
again ; then suddenly she remembered her 
resolution, and turned away with a sigh which 
was long and bitter. She stood for some 
time leaning on a bow with her eyes fixed 
upon the evening star, which was slowly rising 
from behind the elms at the bottom of the 
lawn. She always liked to have her head 
uncovered and cool in the evening after the 
heat of the day ; to-night she felt particularly 
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oppressed, so she put up her hand and 
dragged off her hat over the back of her 
head; in doing so, she pulled with it the 
snood which was tying up her hair, and down 
fell a shower of waving gold reaching below 
Tier waist; she tossed it back thoughtlessly, 
and then leant again on the bow and looked 
at the star. There was not a breath to stir 
the elm leaves, the calm which had caused 
such consternation a few hours before to the 
merry party in the " Queen" had continued, 
and here in this secluded part of the grounds 
the stillness would have been death-like had 
there not been the occasional caw of a dissi- 
pated crow going home late, or the grigle of 
a thrush, who loudly proclaimed his where- 
abouts in case Edith might want to fire at 
him with one of the arrows she held in her 
hand. Occasionally a hare's two little ears 
would bob up in the long grass, remain still 
for a few seconds, then disappear. A heavy 
dew was falling, and the wild roses, which 
covered a bit of old ruin near the archery 
ground, gave out a strong peculiar scent, 
unlike their smell in the daytime. 
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As Edith stood there leaning on her bow, 
with her eyes fixed on the star, Geoffiy pulled 
out his last arrow and turned round, intend- 
ing to walk to her target ; but before he had 
advanced a step his eyes rested on her, and 
he stood as if spell-bound. In the meantime 
she was unconscious that any eyes but pos- 
sibly those of a startled hare were on her. 
In her whole figure and attitude there was 
combined a dignity with an ease and free- 
dom, an unconscious approach to boldness 
with a simple refinement which are seldom 
seen united. She would have made, or rather 
she was, a perfect " tableau vivant,'' as she 
stood motionless in the calm evening air, her 
hands clasping the end of the bow on which 
she leant, her yellow hair down her back 
hanging so thickly, and in such bulges, that 
it might have been mistaken for a golden 
wing ; her beautiful head slightly raised, and 
her eyes fixed on the star; her heart was 
full of many emotions, many new feelings, 
all of which seemed to find utterance in 
that look which she, as it were, poured to- 
wards the star. She was a woman awaking 
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for the first time to the knowledge that she 
was a woman^ that she had a woman's heart 
and a woman's nature, and something in the 
quivering of the lines about her mouth told 
that the knowledge came with sharp pain. 
Geoffiy stood with his arms folded watching^ 
her. 

Suddenly, as he was looking he saw a dark 
figure emerge from the arbutus shrubs on the 
side of the archery ground nearest to the 
house, and advance noiselessly over the soft 
grass. After looking at it attentively for a 
minute, he recognized Sir Hengist Horsair* 
Yes, it was, without question, Ediths ac- 
cepted lover, the man who had a right to her 
affections and her obedience ; the man wha 
could call her altogether his own, to the ex- 
clusion of every other eaiiihly tie. As he 
watched that tall figure moving stealthily 
along, getting each second a step nearer ta 
Edith, his cheeks grew white, and his brow 
scowled over his fierce eyes, till he looked 
diabolical. 

As Sir Hengiat approached, he, too, caught 
sight of the " tableau vivant," and he stopped 
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in hi8 progreaa and stood stiU, apparently 
wrapped in admiration. 

Geoflfry felt a strong temptation to raise 
the bow in his hand on a level with his 
shoulder, and let fly one of the arrows straight 
a.t his head. 

In the meantime Edith, unconscious of the 
existence of the emotions to which her pre- 
sence was giving rise, continued to gaze at 
the star, which was growing brighter every 
instant as the shadows fell around. 

Sir Hengist did not wait long to admire 
at a distance and in silence her whose society 
he could so easily monopolize ; he advanced, 
but so stealthily that Edith, whose head was 
turned in the opposite direction, did not notice 
him until he actually touched her. He put 
his hand on her shoulder, and said, "My 
love 1" 

She uttered a quick exclamation, and turned 
round with a start and a frightea^ expres- 
sion. ]ri'\ 

"My ownl my darling f" Bi. muxinured 
passionately, as he folded her in hik'ttnxui and 
kissed her. 
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GeoflBy dashed down the bow and all the 
arrows he held ia his hand. and. muttering 
an oath, strode off to the house as fast as hia 
legs would carry him. 
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